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W oRCESIER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1902. 
RINO, SQUIRE, BREMA, CROSSLEY, FOSTER, 
ohEEN, HAST, BLACK, LANE WILSON, PLUNKET GREENE. 


«Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘Temple’ (Walford Davies), ‘Pathetic Sym- 





, haikowsky), ‘St. Christopher’ ( Horatio Parker), Third 
pany oy cBrabms » “Biijan, ’ « Messiah,’ &c. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
N PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
“ns yotes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
envied to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


60 paid BERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether rublisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


Newepapers Titer Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
rec oan 251. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 
The Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
rovides Pensions of 20! a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate | Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 201, and was specially subscribed in memory of the’ late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading ee 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this [ustitution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The enployés of that firm have Deeary right of 


ME®THYR COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
FR RENCH—Conversational and Literary. hey pitt: salary 1201. 
Applications should reach undersigned before AUGUST 
CHARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
“ant Nay invite applications for the 
MAL MASTER and AS IS’ TANT LECTURER on EDUCATION.— 
Applicatons, d by T ials, must be sent, on or before 
URDAY, September 6, 1902, to the undersigned, from whom further 
pa:ticulars can be obtained. T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 





ost of ASSISTANT 





FRANCE,—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


OTICE.—To COLLECTORS of MANUSCRIPTS. 
—Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX would esteem it a favour if any 
of Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century Manuscripts concerning 











UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite me hepa for the Office of LECTURER in GERMAN at a 
salary of 300/. per annum. 
erson appointed will be required to enter upon his duties on 
‘ESDAY, pena 1, 1902. 





The 
wae 





by twenty copies of - Testimonials, 
marked on the ‘outside cover, ‘‘ Lectureship in German,” must be 
odged on or before WEDNESDAY, September 3, 1902, hatte the under- 
tt ned, from whom further information may be obta’ 
andidates are Msc on as Se eel ie to call on the Electors. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Kegistrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, Jaly 29, 1908. 


NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 
(University College, Dundee.) 
LECIURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

‘The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the post of LECTURER in PHILOSOPAY at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE, rendered vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Dr J. Baillie to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen 

The person appointed will be required to enter upon his duties on 
Ne DNESDAY, etober 1, an 


a 








twenty on of Testimonials, and 
m . on the outside rl io Lecturesh dy} ea ge nye must be 
lodged on or before WEDNESDAY, Septembe: wien t he under- 
signed. from whom further information may 4 

did are particularly S juested not to call ~ on ‘Electors. 





election to its benefits, but this privilege never havin 
the Gene’ Pensions of the Institution have ha the ‘tall benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions’’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Felted and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20]. for One Year toa Man aa 151. for 


One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 
W. WILKIE JONES, a 





YOUNG LADY, Second-Class Honours Modern 
History, Oxford, 1902, and holding Certificates of Victoria 
University for French and Italian, desires ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR 
or SECRETARY, or would travel as COMPANION to a LADY.— 
Address Miss Binney, Rainhill, Lancashire. 


ESEARCH—Historical or General; Index 
Work; also French Translation—UNDERTAKEN on moderate 
terms.—Address M., Francis & Co., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Build- 


ings, E 

Bend | the SCENES in SOCIETY and 
CS.—A WRITER of position and popularity is OPEN 

to REGULAR WORK under these headings.—Address E. R. H. S&., 

Francis & Co., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Bu: iainge, E.C. 


MATHEMATICS, LATIN, GERMAN.—Adver- 
tiser visits aS Seer a and "gives LESSONS in MATHE- 
MATICS, LATIN, or GE N. Also in English Subjects.—Address 
Y., Messrs. Francis’ & Co., gE Press, Kream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ME. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING OFFICE for a YOUTH, age about 18. —Apply, 
by letter, to 48, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

INSTITUTION, 


G W NSOW ANIC’ 
e . SWINDON, WIL 
APPOINTMENT OF caunaanan, 
The COU wo Me this INSTITUTION invite appl 
post of LIBRA ite applications for the 
Salary 1501. po aioe. Age under 40 years. 
Candidates must possess the following qualifications:—A Public 
=. training, a good education, and a good knowlege of English 
Forms of application (on which alone applications will i 
may be obtained from the undersigned. ws eke nent 
Applications to be sent in not later a Paud RDAY, August 30, 1902. 
SOUTHY § 
August 6, 1902, a eS 
———____. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 
Po hte the services of a SECOND JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
ot commencing at 701. per annum. Applicants to be between 
ee 26 years of age. Preference will be given to those who have 

previous experience in Public Library Work 
of pplications in Candidates’ own handwriting, enclosing copies 
Libraries yecent Testimonials, to be endorsed ‘Junior Assistant 

7 arian,” and to be sent, addressed to me, at the Town Hall, 
Woolwich. not later than THURSDAY. August 28, 1902. 

a ndidates will be required to devote the whole of their time to the 
uties of their appointment. 

Canvassing the Members of Le Euouae! will disqualify. 


By Ord 
ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, 
Town Hall, Woolwich, July 26, 1 




















Town Clerk. 





RéQuirep for SOUTH AFRICA, GOVERN- 

Math MENT HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 

Goo sede pe sail Pay, Deeres, eeqental. iit or ti Leg 
al , givin rt 

Miss Gruner, 48, Mall Chambers, Ken: tat Dg Ww. 4 aan gai’ 





JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, August, 1902. 


ICE-PRINCIPALSHIP of the SIR JAMSETJEE 
JEJEEBHOY SCHOOL OF ART, BOMBAY. 
Inpia Orrice, August 7, 1902. 

Candidates are required for the Government Educational appoia 
ment of Mapa of the SIR JAMSETJEE TEI EEBHOY 
SCHOOL of ART, BOMBA 

It is intended that the A should only be conferred on a 
person having special qualifications fitting him to deal with that work 
of the School which is associated with Artistic Industries and with the 
erin application of Art to Crafts. 

Candidates must be British Bubjocter under 30 years of age, and of 
good physique. 

The pay of the nc peareagpan, begins at Rs. 500 a Month, and increases 
Yearly by Rs. 50a ee to Rs. 700 a Month. The person appointed 
will not be luded his pr ion of an Artist when 
his services are not aa in eodaexion with the School. 

A first-class e to Bombay will be provided by Government. 

Applications should be addressed to the Secrrrary, in the Public 
Department, India Office. Whitehall, S.W., and should be received not 
later than AUGUST 31, 1902. 


NLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Mr. T. B. CANNELL, 

/ M.A.Lond., RECEIVES BOYS under 15 years of age as PUPILS 
in this healthy Seaside Town. Attention given to Field Botany, Field 
Geology, and Natural History. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary ‘Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
Srcrerary or Examinations, North Bailey, Durham. 




















OWENS COLLEG GB, MANCHESTER. 


The SESSION in the ARTS, a, and LAW DEPARTMENT 
will COMMENCE on OCTOBER NEXT. Special Prospectuses 
are issued for the following Daeraenae —Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commercial Education, and n the 
Faculty of Medicine (including the Dental, Pharmaceutical, and Public 
Health Departments) the SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 1. 
Prospectuses of any of the above Departments will be forwarded on 
application. S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


the Family De Monasteriis, or Masters, and relating to treasure hidden 
in Rutland or Northamptonshire, especially mentioning the district 
about Stamford, would communicate with him.—Address Castor, 
Peter borough. 


UBSCRIPTIONS (Two Shillings) DESIRED by 
W. J. IBBETT, Ludwell, Salisbury, for a Weekly Leaflet of Verse, 
to be entitled the LUDWELL LINNET. Contributions invited. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Fes SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 1501, 75/1, 

, 5Ol., and 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1902., viz., 'wo Senior Open Scholarships, value of 
751. each, will be awarded to the best Candidates (if of suffic ent merit) 
in not more than ‘Three nor fewer than Two of the following :— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatom 

Candidates for these S ecagpecy cna! ip must be under acute diva years 
of age, and must not have eee to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Schoo! 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN 8c HOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
One Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value 501, will be awarded to 
the best Candidates under ‘I'wenty-one years of age (if of sufticient 
merit) in not fewer than Three of the following :—Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20/.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the Three following Languages — Greek, 
French, and German. The Classical Subjects are those of the London 
University Matriculation Examination of June, 1902 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Barthulomew’s Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
THE WARDEN OF THE CoLLEGy, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 1903. 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 
culum 

Fee for the whole Course, 21:., or 181. 18s. to students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be taken 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further Cm onrrerie one y to the Warpen or THE CoLtEce, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

Handbook forwarded on application. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


University of London. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.Oxon. 
F.Z.S. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, ‘Ten Guineas. 

Special Classes 58 ae held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary and Final F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 

‘These Classes are aa confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge o: 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Engiknd 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —86, Sack ville Street, W. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The paceress of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 











UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION 1902-1903. 


‘The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 14, 
902. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 25. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Rachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), helor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine 
(M aster of Surgery (Ch.M.) ‘hey are conferred only after 
Examination, and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in 
Public Health is conferred after on in Medi- 
cine of any University in the United Kingdom. The el cost for the 
whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the Degrees 
of MB_ and Ch.B., is usually about 1201. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Prizes to the number of tata ob and of the aggregate 
value of 1,183/., are open to competition in this Facult: 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., cand be had free on application 
to the SecrErARY OF THE MeDIcAL Facuir 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Divinity, and Law. In Lie — Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and Master of Arts. In Science:—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of 
Science (in Pure Science and in Agcicultte ). In Divinity—Doctor of 
Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of 
Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B L.). 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secrerary or Facurrtes. 











Publish ranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





‘Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PRRODIcaL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent t gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also r 1, &e., 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar qu are. we Telegraphic 

Address, ““Briform, London.” Telephone by 1854, Gerrard. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SI'TTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


——~>—— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


BORETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 





ly 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in ae 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all La 
gus es. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefally Type-written. 

wd — trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Be 


YYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe CamBripce Tvez-Writinc Acrncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at 1s. 8d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


bt ta -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

GENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General ed bie Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. Established 1893. eferences.—Sixes & Sixegs, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


A UTHORS with MSS. that require TYPE- 

WRITING can have them well and promptly TYPED for 9d. per 
1,000 words. Museum Researches 9d. an hour.—Miss Stuart, Room 24, 
1, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and despatch, 8d.1,000. Out of 

town August 16 to 30.—Miss N. E. Rouinson, 8, Westover Road, Wands- 
worth Common, a, London, S.W. 


Catalogues, 
(AtALocus, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 


Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
a Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 
































ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books a of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


from their large S 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 

Part II , containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 
| OOKS.-—10,000 WANTED.—List free. 25s. each 


offered for Cooke’ s Fox Hanting, 1826 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 
UES free.— 





1863. Rare Pooks supp plied. State wants. CATALOG 
0 


Ho tanv’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
( NE HUNDRED VOLUMES—tTravels, Tales, 


Biographies, Sketches, and Various—all sound and bound, 20s. 
(cost 20/.) —Lowe’s Bargain Warehouse, 18, Crescent, Birmingham. 











Sales by Auction. 
Antiquities and Works of Art. 
R. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOSITIES 
from all parts will take place on TUESDAY, the 19th, 
and will include 
A fine COLLECTION of HUMAN SKULLS, 
CARVED IMAGES, CLUBS, SHIELDS, &c., from NEW GUINEA. 
Also a unique FLAG used at the CORONATION of GEORGE IV. 
CHINESE and JAPANESE ORNAMENTS, CHINA, &c, and 
RELICS from ALL PARTS of the WORLD. 
On view day prior from 10 till 5 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues may be had on ii igi to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, August 22, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
Several first-class HAND and STAND CAMERAS and LENSES 
by the Leading Makers. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, TRIPOD STANDS, SHUTTERS, &c. 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
TELESCOPES, OPERA and FIELD GLASSES, MICROSCOPES, &c. 
Also BICYCLES, UMBRELLAS, and a large VARIETY of 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and day of Sale until half-past 12. 
Catalogues on application. 





Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 

WEDNESDAY, August 20, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

COLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS, including Fancy Subjects of the 

Early English School, in Mezzotint and Colours, after Hamilton, 

Bigg, and “Ward— Caricatures— Sporting Prints—Scrap Books, &c. ; also 
Framed Water-Colour Drawings, and a small Collection of Paintings. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


~y : 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, August 21, at t ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, amongst which will be 
found Clutterbuck’s mpeenpe, 3 vols.—Pennant’s London, 2 yols. 
—Surtees’s Durham, 3 vols.-Raine’s North Durham—Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis — reap ey Miscellany, 3 vols. — Frodissart’s Chro- 
nicles, 2 vols.—Coates’s Herd Book—Archeologia Cantiana—Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 153 vols.—Brunet, Manuel du Libraire—De Quincey’s 
Works—Bewick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, and Fables of Esop, &c. 
wicwess: ormptes on application. 


YHE ABBEY and the CORONATION CERE.- 
MONIAL; The Monastery of St. Luke of Stiris,in Phocis (with 
Illustrations) ; Kew Gardens; ‘Two Crosses from Brescia; Kingsgate 
Chapel; Underground Conveniences; The Chemistry of Building 
Materials (Students’ Column). &c.—See the BUILDER of August 16 
(4d.; by post, 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the 
Publisher of the Builder. Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


‘HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including 
Ceylon and Burmah. Published under the Authority of the 
Secretary of State for Indiain Council. Edited by W. lr. BLANFORD. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
MAMMALIA. 1 vol. 1/.—FISHES. 2 vols. 1l. each.—BIRDS. Vol. I. 
a =a II.-IV. 15s. each.— REPTILIA and BATRACHIA, 1 vol. 1l. 











= THS. 4 vols. 1/.each.—HYMENUPTERA, Vol, I. 1.—ARACH- 
NIDA. 1 vol. 10s —RHYNCHOTA. Vol. I. ll. 

London : Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co. Kombay: Thacker & Co, Ltd. Berlin: R. 
Friedlander & Sohn, Garletrasse. ll. 

BENNETT’S POEMS. 


W Cc 
a 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.— Square 16mo, cloth, 2s, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.”’ 

Metropoliten.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—'‘ Right well done.’”’ 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—** With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
goed ‘the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’ 

‘onconformist.—‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
we genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’ 

1 Mail —‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 

object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 

0 be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but ,by all our 
Sailore Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations. 

Scotsman.—‘ Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Examiner.—‘ Full of incident and cies Fe expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
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NORFOLK. By William A. Dutt. 
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For Copies by post an additional Three- 
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Notes and Queries Office, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
gust appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutize which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIALISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
eaered and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
priceatauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Revier. 


‘¢ When found, make a note of,”—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 


unpublished Correspondence of 


with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. An 


Essay in the History of Greek Religion. By W. H. D. 
ROUSE, MA., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 

a Head Master of the Perse School. Demy 
vo, 15s. net. 


MIDRASH HAG-GADOL, forming a 


Collection of Ancient Rabbinic Homilies to the Penta- 

teuch. Edited for the first time from various Yemen 

Manuscripts, and provided with Notes and Preface by 

S. SCHECHTER, M.A. Litt.D., Reader in Rabbinic in 

the University of Cambridge, Professor of Hebrew in 

ae College, London. GENESIS. Demy 4to, 
s. net. 


STUDIES in the GREEK and LATIN 


VERSIONS of the BOOK of AMOS. By the Rev. 
W.O. E. OKSTERLEY, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 4s. net, 


The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION 


of SIN. Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before 
the A he rae of Cambridge in 1901-2, by F. R. TEN- 
NANT, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.), Student of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8v ‘0, 3s. 6d, 
net. 


*,* This edition is intended for the use of boys who are 
just beginning to read the Greek Testament. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 


MARK. The Greek Text edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, for the Use of Schools, by Sir A. F. HORT, Bart., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. With 2 Maps. 
2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIA SINAITICA, No. XI. 
APOCRYPHA SYRIACA: the Prote- 


vangelium Jacobi and Transitus Mariae. With Texts 
from the Septuagint, the Coran, the Peshitta, and from 
a Syriac Hymn in a Syro-Arabic Palimpsest of the Fifth 
and other Centuries. Edited and Translated by AGNES 
SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S. Hon. Phil. Dr. Halle- 
Wittenberg, LL.D. (St. Andrews). With an Appendix 
of Palestinian Syriac Texts from the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 





TEXTS AND STUDIES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS =. > eee AND PATRISTIC 
Edited by J. Reta ROBINSON, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster. 


Vol. VII. No. 3. CODEX I. of the 
GOSPELS and its ALLIES. By KIRSOPP LAKE, 
M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Curate of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha— 

A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univ ersity of 
Cambridge. 


The SONG of SOLOMON. With 


Introduction and Notes by the Rev. ANDREW HAR- 
PER, D.D. mgr Principal of St. Andrew’s 
College, within the University of Melbourne. 1s. 6d. 
net 


PSALMS. Books IV. and V., xc-cl. 


Edited by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 2s. net. 
By the Same Editor. 


PSALMS. Book I.,i-xli. 2s. net. 
PSALMS. Books IL, III., xlii-lxxxix. 


2s, net. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by A. F. aaah ena D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net 
The edition of the Psalms poh by Prof. Kirkpatrick 

for the ‘‘Cambridge Bible for Schools” having been com- 
pleted and published in three volumes, the whole work is 
now also published in a single volume, The page is larger 
than in the separate volumes, and, a thinner paper bein 
used, it is thought that this edition will be found convenient 
in size, and that many readers will prefer it to the separate 
volumes. 


London: C. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated 
by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches 
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gravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c., 
price 7s. 6d. net. 
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fusely illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs and Old Prints, price 10s. 6d. net. 
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A History of Aerial Navigation. 
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FIFTIES. 


A History of the Crimean War. 


By Mrs. TOM KELLY. 
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in 1854-5-6 by the Rev. 8. KELSON STOTHERT, 
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Second Edition. 
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Thoughts on Education. By Mandell Creighton, 
sometime Bishop of London. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

WE could wish that this book were put into 

the hands of all members of Parliament, 

“educationalists,” and platform speakers 

just at present, for it contains more 

wisdom and real understanding of what 
education is, and zeal for it, than we are 
able to discover from the mass of printed 
matter with which partisans on both sides 
in the present controversy are flooding the 
country. Into the remarks of Creighton on 
the question of ‘‘ denominational” education 
we shall not enter, for they touch on current 

— although even here he introduces 
eshness and ideas into a subject that 

is perpetually choked by the master of plati- 
tudes. What we desire to point out is that 
this book, with all of which no one is likely 
to agree, contains more suggestive thinking 
as to the purposes of the teacher and the 
meaning of all educational systems than 
anything we have come across for a long 
time, and that it abounds in that epigram- 
matic brilliance of wit which lent such 
charm to all Creighton’s utterances. 

The somewhat disconnected character of 
the collection of speeches, essays, and even 
sermons here brought together renders 
the book a little difficult to read at first. 
Yet it deserves not merely reading, but study, 
and that not least on the part of persons 
who think they know all about it. On 
reflection it will be seen that there is a real 
unity underlying apparently random utter- 
ances, and that there were certain dominant 
ideas in the bishop’s mind, which the pro- 
fessional educator too often fails to grasp. 
We may summarize these : education should 
always take account of its material, the 
child’s mind, and make that the first object ; 
no system is of value that does not stimulate 





curiosity, and the teacher’s task is to excite 
the desire to learn, not to convey so much 
information; education is of more value in 
giving men worthy interests for their leisure 
than in enabling them to make more money, 
which in the case of the majority it will 
never do; the worth of knowledge is incal- 
culable, but is unperceived by the British 
public, which tolerates education in name, 
but hates it in fact ; quality of thought is of 
infinitely great value, but quantity of in- 
formation of comparatively little, although 
the common view of their relative worth is 
just the opposite :— 


‘*The well-informed man nowadays is the 
man who can give us a number of more or less 
inaccurate statistics about most subjects.” 

‘¢ The quality most useful and most valuable 
to society is the faculty of forming a right 
judgment ; and this faculty can only be deve- 
loped by the discipline which comes from 
methodical study.” 


We quote a few of the most pregnant 
utterances as illustrations, although no 
quotation can do justice to this in some 
ways the most valuable of the recent publica- 
tions of Creighton :— 


‘‘The education question as it affects the 
children has never yet been envisaged. Yet it 
is a matter that concerns the children and the 
children only. The questions which have been 
considered concern the rights of everybody but 
the child, but the child must always have the 
right to claim from the community the best 
that the community can give it.” 

‘*If boys could learn at school all about 
education, that would only leave them very dull 
persons. The object of their education at school 
is to give boys mental alertness and an eternal 
curiosity, and its real test is whether it leaves 
them always saying to themselves ‘ Why ?’ I do 
not know whether you have ever thought about 
it, but all the great discoveries of the world 
have come because some one has asked that 
question. The records of industry show nothing 
more clearly than that all real mental skill 
depends on asking questions. The answer is 
sure to follow. The real mental capacity is not 
displayed by the man who answers the ques- 
tion, but by the man who asks it.” 

‘“*One necessity of primary education is to 
follow carefully the order of the child’s mind. 
The mistake of all systems of education is 
that they do not follow that order, but rather 
the order of the mind of the grown-up person, 
between which and the mind of the child there 
is a great difference.” 

‘© You cannot get a child to learn merely from 
prudential considerations. A child is much 
more idealistic than a grown-up person and 
readily responds to an ideal impulse. You 
cannot attract him by the hope of making 
money in the future. He wants to learn what 
the world really is to make his surroundings 
intelligible. Upon your capacity for putting to 
the child the appeal to learn on a basis which 
attracts his attention his response will inevit- 
ably depend.” 

‘“*The Englishman is much more given to 
doing than he is to knowing, and if he knew 
more I do not think he would do as much. 
Therefore I shall not sing a pzan in favour of 
education because I believe it will make you 
more outwardly successful, for I do not think it 
Wills..:. What education will do for you is to put 
you in the way of learning for yourselves such 
things as you want to know. I want to impress 
upon you that the motive power for everything 
must come from within......The real success in life 
is the success that makes for happiness, because 
that is what all men desire, and the power to 
spend our leisure time to advantage will do 
much to make our lives happy. The real joy of 
life is to feel that we are learning to take a 








broader view of things, that we are growing into 
a bigger world, that we are not a mere echo of 
the people about us.” 

‘*The point at which knowledge will cease to 
make a man a better wage-earner may be soon 
reached ; but the point at which it will cease to 
make him a better and happier man will never 
be reached.” 


Such are some of the dicta in which 
the bishop’s own experience as a teacher 
and a student expresses itself. We are 
afraid that this book will be less widely 
read than his other writings, because, as he 
says, ‘‘as a nation, and as a public, we know 
nothing about education, and care nothing.” 
But it has a value not only, as we have 
tried to show, as a treasury of wisdom for all 
who are occupied in teaching or studying, 
but also as a memorial of one whose great- 
ness lay at least as much in his gifts as a 
teacher as in those more eminent qualities 
which struck upon the public ear. To the 
writer of this notice Creighton was at once 
the most inspiring teacher and the most 
brilliant talker whom he has ever known. 
This volume will give some insight into the 
secret of his amazing success in stimulating 
intellectual energy, and will also preserve 
something of the quality of his conversa- 
tion. For although this work consists mainly 
of public speeches, it is more like Creigh- 
ton’s table-talk than anything yet pub- 
lished, and in its variety, richness, 
acuteness, with its epigrammatic terseness 
and sallies, point and satire, recalls better 
than the more formal history or serious 
religious utterance the tone and the quality 
of a man who never rose from table without 
administering to most of those who were 
with him a larger number of mental electric 
shocks than they would otherwise have 
experienced in a week. Some folks, of 
course, did not like this, and many were 
puzzled by it, as he meant them to be. 
The case may be similar with the volume 
before us. Nor should we advise any 
one who disliked the late bishop to 
read this book, for it is too accurate a 
piece of self - portraiture for a man to 
admire who was not attracted by the 
original. But this will make it the more 
interesting to the large class of cultivated 
men upon whom Creighton exercised a 
deep fascination. They will grasp as they 
read the inner meaning of much that per- 
plexed them previously, and may, if they 
are discerning, find in some of the hints 
dropped from time to time the true key 
to a career which was even more of a suc- 
cess from the intellectual than from 
the practical point of view, and has 
a cachet distinct from that of the able 
statesman-ecclesiastic on the one hand and 
the mere student on the other. For we 
suspect that it was of himself as much as 
of his hearers that the bishop was thinking 
when he said, ‘‘ Knowledge, I need not 
remind you, must be a lifelong pursuit. 
There is no rest, no repose, no cessation of 
activity, to any one who even for a moment 
has gazed upon the face of Knowledge.” 

The principle underlying the whole book, 
as it did the life of Mandell Creighton, is 
the cardinal importanee to all worthy living 
of ideas, with the need of discipline to 
test them so as to be able to distinguish 
between ‘ideas which we entertain and 
ideas which merely entertain us.” Like 
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Matthew Arnold, whom he mentions in one 
place with approval, Creighton preached 
this doctrine in season and out of season, to 
a public which never loved it and is only 
now beginning to appreciate it. 

‘* A man’s opinion is not likely to be of real 
value unless he has taken years of trouble to 
form it. We realize the value of moral discip- 
line, and we talk about the discipline of life, but 
we do not think enough about the need of dis- 
cipline for our mind. It is your intelligence, 
your mind, which constitutes the strongest part 
of your being.” 

It was a lifelong devotion to this concep- 
tion that gave to Creighton so commanding 
an influence over educated men, and ren- 
dered him so perplexing a phenomenon to 
Philistines, whether clerical or lay. They 
could not understand the point of view of 
one who said :— 

‘** Reason is the highest quality of man. Itis 

by reference to reason that opinions have ulti- 
mately to be judged. We speak of God as 
love, of God as having mercy, but we ought to 
remember that God is also perfect wisdom.” 
On this ground alone he was able to sympa- 
thize with many whose creed was far other 
than his own; and, unlike most ecclesiastics, 
he was never afraid of truth in any shape. 
For, as he said, ‘‘Is not the pursuit of 
knowledge a further help to the discovery 
of God?” 








The Real Siberia. 

(Cassell & Co.) 
Tue title of this work is ambitious and 
seizes upon those who know Russia, excit- 
ing a desire to learn at last how far the 
work has gone of developing that territory 
of vast possibilities, Siberia; and to those 
who know not Russia, but for whom the 
name Siberia possesses the glamour of the 
weird unknown, it is attractive, for it 
promises much. Probably this occurred 
to the author and publishers when they 
named a volume of 279 pages, 208 of which 
are devoted to a description of the railway 
and river journey from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostok, ‘ The Real Siberia.’ 

But if the title be forgotten the book can 
be enjoyed as a pleasant volume of modern 
travel, with a spice of roughing it in the 
latter portion of its pages that quickens the 
blood and gives a zest to the conclusion. 
Mr. Fraser was heavily handicapped for his 
task, for at the outset he frankly states that 
he knew only four words of Russian; and 
although when he made his start from the 
eastern end of his journey to penetrate 
Manchuria he was elaborately dressed as a 
Russian, surely his speech betrayed him, 
in spite of the “curly woollen Astrakan 
hat, a great sheepskin coat, giving off a 
stench like a tanyard,” and “a pair of long- 
legged Russian boots.” It is likely that 
he only saw in Manchuria exactly what the 
Russian officials meant that he should see. 

At Petersburg he admits that all the 
officials spoke English, and this statement, 
together with the fact that so large a 
number of Russian officers speak English, 
surely ought to make our authorities on 
army education pause in their suggested 
arrangements for the study of languages for 
our own army: is not Russian a positive 
necessity ? 

Mr. Fraser was surprised that Prince 
Hilkoff spoke English with an American 


By John Foster Fraser. 





accent, but the Russian is extraordinarily 
quick in adopting accents. One of the officers 
engaged on the Pamir frontier settlement 
spoke English in a remarkably learned and 
fluent fashion, but with a good Edinburgh 
accent, because, as he said, that was as his 
tutor pronounced it; he had never set foot 
in Great Britain. 

There is a sense of entering into vastness 
and the unknown in the conclusion of Mr. 
Fraser’s first chapter: ‘‘The train creaks 
and groans and growls. On the engine 
front are three great lights, as if it would 
search a path through the wilderness. So 
we crawl into the night on our way to 
Siberia.” 

It is curious to note how many things are 
described in ‘The. Real Siberia’ as being 
essentially Russian that are in fact equally 
to be seen in other countries, as in Germany 
and Austria. There is no great originality 
about the train post waggon with its horns 
and picture of a sealed letter, and the fact 
of having local and railway time on the 
station clocks. The long description of 
lighting tapers and placing them before the 
pictures of saints might have been written 
of other places, and the account of the coarse 
knife sot fork drill at table applies equally 
to a vast number of Germans. The descrip- 
tion of the rafts on the Shilka and Amur, 
with the mode of steering, would also apply 
to any of the great European rivers, such as 
the Vistula or Danube, as the description 
of the piloting between the shifting shoals 
of the Amur would apply to the Indus or 
the Nile. Even when arriving at the Land’s 
End of Siberia Mr. Fraser gives an elabo- 
rate and humorous description of the rolls 
eaten with tea, as having little seeds sprinkled 
over them “‘ to deceive the eater, who cannot 
tell by eyesight whether the spots are seeds 
or fly-marks.’’ Surely this is only a very old 
friend, the German Bretsel. 

Again, he describes the artel system as 
though it were peculiar to Siberia. “In 
Irkutsk,’ he writes, “and throughout 
Siberia generally, are artels or associations 
of workmen.” He might have written the 
same of the workmen in Petersburg. Half 
way through the volume, to give a touch 
of the real Siberia, comes this sentence, 
‘“‘Some of the women retained the old 
Siberian habit of just a shawl thrown over 
the head”; and the description of the use 
of the abacus for reckoning change might 
have been written of a Moscow bank clerk. 

But if Mr. Fraser passed through Europe 
without noticing these things until he got 
to Siberia, he has a keen eye for the 
picturesque, and brings home vividly to 
the reader the scenery of the country through 
which he is passing. His description of the 
Amur after the junction of the Shilka and 
Argun rivers is expressive :— 

‘*The rivers wound through a thousand miles 
of pretty scenery, neither grand nor majestic, 
but just pretty. The hills billowed. They were 
all wooded, and as autumn had set in, the larch 
and the birch were only green in sheltered 
hollows. On the crests they were a mass of 
burnished gold, with here and there a splash of 
deep crimson, as though the sun had given them 
a hurried kiss in parting. Sometimes, when 
there was depth, the water swirled beneath 
scarped and grey rock, with mosses and flowers 
in the crevices.” 

There, indeed, is a morsel of the real 
Siberia. 


The fifteenth chapter is entitled ‘The 


Black Crime of Blagovestchensk.’ After 
describing the approach to the town by 
the Amur and the buildings and types 
of the inhabitants the author tells the story 
of the terrible disaster to the Chinese 
population here in July, 1900. But his 
account varies considerably from that of 
Englishmen who were in the town when the 
assailants began to fire upon it from across 
the river, and Mr. Fraser’s sixty Cossacks 
would hardly have sufficed for the work his 
informant gives them to do. It was panic 
on the part of the Chinese population and 
the overloading of the boats and rafts that 
caused a large number of the deaths; at 
least, so states an eye-witness. 

Mr. Fraser seems to take information pro- 
vided by Russians too readily ; when speak- 
ing of the mines he says, ‘‘I made par- 
ticular enquiries [of whom, as he does not 
speak Russian?], but could hear nothing 
about any cruelties practised in the convict 
mines of Nertchinsk, such as keeping exiles 
in mines day and night, working them ina 
dying condition, or in chains, or of making 
them sleep chained to wheelbarrows.” Of 
course, the custom of chaining prisoners is 
common in Russia. Not many years since 
the reviewer was driving with an official into 
a Russian provincial town, where a foreign 
potentate was to be present later in the day. 
A crowd of some hundred or more men was 
seen approaching, and the official was asked 
what the crowd meant. ‘‘Oh, nothing,” 
was the reply, and the driver was ordered 
across the open space in an opposite direc- 
tion; but below the long overcoats were 
seen the chains of these men. The town 
had been swept of all uncertain characters, 
and they were fettered and marched out 
of it, and kept away until the potentate 
had left the district. But the official gave 
none of this information: the crowd was 
simply a group going to the railway. For 
the few Russian words used in this volume 
a phonetic spelling appears to have been 
adopted, but even this varies for the same 
word. 

The most interesting part of ‘The Real 
Siberia’ is the description of the author’s 
“ plunge into the forbidden land of Man- 
churia.’”” He experienced the usual diffi- 
culties, no passes being granted to English- 
men, although French and American traders 
are freely admitted; and here, as in other 
parts of his journey, Mr. Fraser does good 
service to the English business community 
by pointing out how energetic are the 
Americans and Germans in securing the 
custom of these new districts. He notes 
that on this new Manchurian railway all the 
engines are from Philadelphia. 

At Harbin he was much struck by the 
rapid rise of the town; but in June, 1900, 
Col. G. F. Browne described a driving jour- 
ney he made through the district that Mr. 
Fraser traversed by railway, and he speaks 
of the great Russian settlement of Harbin 
at the junction of the railway, and adds 
that ‘‘Manchuria is destined to be one of 
the richest and most flourishing countries 
of the far East.” 

Here in Manchuria, where the railway 
was not yet completed, some driving had to 
be done; and one gets a good bit of descrip- 
tion of the country and of the peasantry, 
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driving in a tarantass, that aptly hits off 
the scenes where the Manchurian portion of 
the railway was being pushed on to com- 
letion. 

The volume concludes with a chapter on 
the great prison at Alexandrovski, the fifty 
miles between it and Irkutsk being covered 
by a wild drive on a glorious night, when 
“the moon, a great arc of light streaming 
over a world of snow, gave a brightness 
almost as of day.’’ It is in these touches 
of description that Mr. Fraser is at his 
best, and the book may be commended as 
an interesting record of modern travel. 
Numerous photographs are excellently repro- 
duced, but we regret to find that a writer of 
some experience like Mr. Fraser has sup- 
plied no index. 











The New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.—Vol. 11. Aus—Chi. Vol. ITI. 
Chi-Eld. (A. & C. Black, and the Zimes.) 


TuE additional volumes before us can hardly 
be expected to establish satisfactorily their 
claim to be a new work as well as a supple- 
mentary one. For a new work the list of 
contents would appear somewhat strange. 
The articles are not so closely edited as to 
make them uniform from this point of view. 
Some of them are complete essays on a 
subject, as, for instance, the most exhaustive 
account of ‘Charity and Charities,’ by Mr. 
0.8. Loch, which begins from the earliest 
times, passing through Greece and Rome to 
modern efforts. Others are purely supple- 
mentary, and merely continue a previous 
treatment in the earlier volumes. Some- 
times the old and the new article are brought 
into touch by the new writer, but not 
invariably. Although the book is dated 
1902, it is not always very closely brought 
up to date, and no doubt has been a con- 
siderable time under correction and in the 
press. For example, in the article on 
ballooning we have a mention of the air- 
ship, but no account of the more recent 
successful experiments of Santos-Dumont 
and others. 

To the first volume under notice is pre- 
fixed an admirable introductionin the nature 
of a prefatory essay on recent political 
progress, if progress it can be called, by 
Mr. Edward Dicey, which is one of the best 
contributions, although we fear that it will 
find few readers. The same remarks apply 
to Dr. Henry Smith’s similar essay in the 
next volume on the influence of modern 
research on world -history. An encyclo- 
pedia is essentially a book of reference, 
and except for such purposes articles are 
only perused when those who are searching 
for one subject drop by accident upon 
another which interests them more. Now 
a general survey at the beginning of a 
volume is not likely to be thus found, and 
we regret it, as Mr. Edward Dicey and Dr. 
Smith deserve readers. 

The peculiarities of the inclusions and 
length at which subjects are treated are, of 
course, as marked as they are in all such 
undertakings. Baker City, for example, 
is hardly a place we should have thought 
worth including in the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ but 
we must remember that the work is 
intended for American as well as for British 
readers, and Baker City may deserve, 
though we doubt it, a longer notice than 





that given to Beauvais, in the course of 
which, however, the great mixed wool 
and silk stuff manufacture which makes 
Beauvais a formidable rival to Bradford 
is not specially named, while the toy 
manufacture is. Beauvais has five lines; 
four lines are given to a place in the 
United States of which we have never 
heard—Canal Dover—of which it is even 
minutely chronicled that in its population 
there are ten negroes! The foreign Beaulieu 
is noticed; why the English one, with its 
important ecclesiastical remains, is not men- 
tioned we fail to see. 

The Balkan Peninsula is treated, we 
think, a little briefly for the renewed 
importance of the subject, but, of course, 
amends may be made for this brevity by a 
fuller treatment of each of the countries 
of which it is composed. Baluchistan is 
admirably set forth. The article on birds 
is severely scientific, and raises another 
question about encyclopsedias—namely, how 
far they should be scientific and how far 
popular. For the scientific reader they are 
not required, and he knows where to turn 
for his material. On the other hand, 
merely popular articles are hardly fit for 
inclusion in such a work. We may express 
our preference for the treatment accorded 
to the subject of boilers, where a semi- 
scientific explanation is supplied of the 
differences between the well-known types. 
This is exactly, it seems to us, what those 
who consult encyclopedias want. 

The best articles, after that on ‘Charity 
and Charities,’ seem to us to be the longer 
biographies. The shorter ones are, perhaps, 
bound to be somewhat jejune, but they 
need not be in any way flowery. There 
is a school of wordy compliment not unre- 
presented here. We read, for instance, 
that M. Boissier’s ‘‘ learning seems cast 
about his shoulders with the elegance and 
decorum of a toga about those of a Roman 
senator,” yet we see no mention of his im- 
portant book ‘La Fin du Paganisme.’ 
The article concludes with the statement 
that M. Boissier ‘‘has never strayed from 
his single theme, the reconstruction of the 
elements of Roman society.”’ But turning 
to the ninth edition of the professor’s 
‘Cicéron et ses Amis,’ we find that his 
publishers think it worth while to advertise 
among his books ‘Madame de Sévigné’ 
and ‘Saint-Simon,’ and that the not unin- 
telligent French public has bought enough 
of the first to lead to a second edition. 

The promoters of the ‘Encyclopedia’ have, 
however, secured a pattern writer for a 
standard work in Sir Leslie Stephen, who is 
full of knowledge and calm appreciation, 
never wordy, and not devoid of a certain 
dry, effective humour. His articles on 
Browning and Carlyle are eminently judi- 
cious. Of the former he writes :— 


‘*The absence of an exquisite sense of the 
right word is compensated by the singular power 
of striking the most brilliant flashes out of the 
obviously wrong ones, and forcing comic rhymes 
to express the deepest and most serious 
thoughts.” 


He might, however, have dwelt on Brown- 
ing’s rare gift, a gift one values more than 
that of dramatic presentation to-day—the 
ability to write first-class lyrics. 

Carlyle’s misfortunes, domestic and lite- 





rary, are briefly but adequately considered. 
At the end of the article we read :— 

‘*To a later generation it will probably appear 
that, whatever the exaggerations and miscon- 
ceptions to which he was led, his vehement 
attacks at least called attention to rather grave 
limitations and defects in the current beliefs 
and social tendency of the time.” 

Not a very brilliant immortality is pro- 
mised here, and instead of the futile 
task of predicting future views, Sir Leslie 
Stephen would have been better employed 
in noting the difference of Carlyle’s position 
as a force and a guide of life twenty years 
ago and to-day. His influence has, we 
think, very notably declined, while most 
modern readers will look for more severe 
judgment of his style than is here provided. 

George Eliot, under her married name of 

Cross, is the subject of a sympathetic and 
vivacious notice by Mrs. Craigie, some of 
whose points are not likely to meet with 
general acceptance. We learn that George 
Eliot’s humour was not 
‘*that genial, broad, unequivocal humour which 
is peculiarly virile. Hersapproximated, curiously 
enough, to the satire of Jane Austen, both for 
its irony and its application to little everyday 
affairs. Men’s humour, under all its headings, 
is on the heroic rather than the average scale. 
It is for the uncommon situation, not for the 
daily tea-table.” 
We do not believe that sexual differences 
in humour justify any such remarks as 
these. Some of them, indeed, seem to us 
positively misleading. George Eliot’s best 
humour we take to be that of the Warwick- 
shire farmer and peasant, and one needs, 
perhaps, to be born and bred in the Mid- 
lands among the country folk to appreciate 
it fully. This is humour of the soil— 
broad, unequivocal, but in actual life more 
often sinister than genial, and not confined 
to man. George Eliot has also, in a less 
effective way, the humour of the scholar, who 
loves the irony which his very command and 
knowledge of language suggest to him. It 
is the humour of Horace, of the polished 
writer and talker, of that educated insolence 
which versatility encourages. It has nothing 
‘‘heroic” about it that we can see which 
unfits it for the tea-table, round which it 
flourishes. 

Mrs. Craigie concludes by saying that 
George Eliot ‘‘was altogether free from 
cynicism, bitterness, or the least tendency 
to pride of intellect.” This may have been 
so in earlier days, but in her later life, 
restricted by Lewes, who revelled in the 
part of stage manager to his Sibyl, she 
was not free from the last vice, if contem- 
porary evidence is good for anything. Lewes 
confined and spoilt her, spoiling thereto, it 
may be, her later novels. There was no 
reason why she should not have gone 
abroad. A famous novelist has pointed 
out that society is ready to grant unusual 
privileges to a woman who is a genius, or 
improper, or a ministering spirit. George 
Eliot had ample claims to enter this category, 
whereas Lewes led her to pose before a few 
Sibyl worshippers. Mr. Oross’s ‘Life,’ as 
the sole item of bibliography attached to 
this article, is ludicrously inadequate. There 
have been several good things and a great 
many bad written about George Eliot, and 
a selection, including the essays by F. W. 
Myers in ‘ Modern Essays,’ by the late Lord 
Acton in the Nineteenth Century, vol. xvil., 
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and by Mr. Henry James in ‘Partial 
Portraits,’ to mention nothing else, should 
have been added. 

Of Disraeli, who appears under his title, 
Mr. Frederic Greenwood provides a most 
interesting life, perhaps the best that has 
appeared. We are not clear that it is 
exactly what is wanted in an encyclopeedia, 
but no editor could either reject or alter so 
admirable an essay. We praise it in these 
strong terms in spite of the peculiarities of 
its style, which is far from being dignified. 
Vigour and truthfulness it has in a high 
degree, and wherever it is placed such an 
essay must be read. The article upon Bis- 
marck is not quite so good, but is never- 
theless to be commended. The author falls 
into the usual mistake of German and Eng- 
lish writers upon his theme by making the 
conception of the Hohenzollern candidature 
appear to date only from 1870 instead of 
from 1869—a matter the historical import- 
ance of which we have frequently explained, 
as the facts throw an entirely different light 
from that commonly accepted upon the 
French diplomatic pressure of 1870. It is 
an imperfect account of the facts to say, 
‘“‘ During the next three years [from 1867 } 
Napoleon was working for an alliance with 
Austria.” The fact of the actual conclusion 
of the alliance and of the military conven- 
tion based upon it should have been men- 
tioned. Although, however, the memoirs 
of the King of Roumania are alluded to, it 
seems to us doubtful if the author of the 
article has read them, else he could hardly 
have told us of 1870 that the negotiations 
were carried out with the greatest secrecy, 
and that as soon as the acceptance of the 
Spanish throne was made known the French 
Government intervened, without any allusion 
to the previous intervention by France on 
the subject of the same candidature in 1869. 
While we are on politics we must notice a 
mistake to which we have called attention 
more than once, but which seems to be in- 
eradicable. Mr. Balfour was never, as 
is stated in his biography here, a mem- 
ber of “the Fourth Party.” We may also 
mention that the reproduction of his photo- 
graph and that of other celebrities cannot 
be called satisfactory. The thing should 
have been better done or not all. 

In the article on the British Empire 
there is the usual haziness as to the origins 
of the idea of Imperial Federation. No 
allusion is made to Franklin or to Lord 
Chatham. The history of the movement is 
made to commence not in 1754, but in 1852. 
No allusion is made to the agitation con- 
ducted by Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Mr. Torrens, M.P., Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, and Sir George Grey in 
1870; but a point is made of the adoption 
of the motto ‘United Empire” by the 
‘Royal Colonial Institution” (? Institute) 
in 1868. Of course, ‘‘ United Empire” was 
the rallying cry of the loyalists of America 
during the Revolution, and an Order in 
Council of the dark ages upon such questions 
conferred on the descendants of those who 
left America for the sake of the United 
Empire doctrine the right to bear the title 
‘‘United Empire Loyalists,” and it had 
been so borne in Upper Canada and in our 
maritime North American colonies long 
before 1868. The article by Miss Flora 


Shaw, to give her still her familiar name, 


on the British Empire is not accompanied by 
the usual lists of authorities, so we can only 
imagine that she is not acquainted with Mr. 
Hugh Egerton’s book and with the various 
volumes on the early history of the United 
Empire movement. Not only the Empire as 
a whole, but some portions of it are less well 
treated in this encyclopedia than are foreign 
countries. The accountof the Channel ileal, 
for example, is most disappointing, and their 
remarkable history under the British Crown 
as representing the Crown of Normandy 
and their strange constitutional position are 
not referred to in a little column of statistics 
which is all that appears in this supple- 
mentary volume. Yet the account of these 
matters in what are called ‘‘the existing 
volumes ”’ is also imperfect. In Miss Flora 
Shaw’s article she quotes a list of the navies 
of the world from the ‘Statesman’s Year- 
Book’ for 1901. We have turned to the 
volume for 1902, which gives a table of a 
different description, but it confirms our 
recollection that there must be a mistake in 
the table from the 1901 edition as printed 
in the ‘Encyclopedia.’ The United King- 
dom is credited with four armoured cruisers 
afloat, which is probably right for 1901, but 
with none building, which is most certainly 
a blunder. A very large number of our 
armoured cruisers were building in 1901, 
and the ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ for the 
present year gives us six armoured cruisers 
for 1902 and fourteen for 1903. It is per- 
haps a pity that the ‘ Encyclopedia’ should 
rely upon second-hand information when 
there is available a recent Admiralty return. 

‘Caricature’ is an interesting article, 
which includes some well-chosen illustra- 
tions from the pen of prominent artists. 
It also lays stress on the work of several 
men in the United States who are, with the 
exception of Mr. O. D. Gibson, not widely 
known to the English public. It does not 
seem to us that Mark Twain’s works, either 
in the elaborate or the cheaper forms, 
exhibit an adequate illustrator, though Mr. 
A. B. Frost comes in for a strong tribute of 
praise here. Why is nothing said of Aus- 
tralian caricature, which many readers of 
the Review of Reviews have recognized as 
noteworthy? We are glad to see that jus- 
tice is done to German comic artists, who 
have a freedom and fancy in designs of 
animals which are wholly their own. Jugend, 
founded as recently as 1896, has secured 
brilliant work from its start. The article is 
the work of various hands. We cannot 
congratulate on his style the writer who 
talks of the “‘ well-groomed society weekly 
Life,” which seems to us rather odious slang. 

As we surmised, various sports and 
pastimes are noticed in separate articles, so 
that we have not to depend on the rather 
one-sided article on ‘Athletics’ we noticed 
in the first of the new volumes. ‘Chess’ 
is in the hands of a well-known expert, Mr. 
L. Hoffer, whose essay is sound and inform- 
ing. Too much space is, perhaps, devoted 
to exhibiting problems, but the account of 
recent masters and tournaments is well 
done. The suggestion that ‘players 
should be compelled to adopt one single 
opening only in a two-round contest, each 
player thus having attack and defence in 
turn,’’ in order to enrich the theory of the 
game, seems to us unduly cramping and 





‘“‘the old charm of the game has gone—in 
match and tournament play at least,” be. 
cause ‘‘ beauty has been sacrificed to exact 
calculation and to scoring points.” There 
were, for instance, in the Hastings Tourna- 
ment (1895) games, to our thinking, ag 
brilliant as any of Anderssen’s or another's 
immortal examples. We rejoice, indeed, that 
Anderssen’s everlasting Evans Gambit hag 
been modified on bolder lines than prevailed 
in the sixties, and are glad to find hazardous 
openings still played in big tournaments, 
‘Oricket’ is a good article, though it makes 
too much of some absurd “records.” The 
writer is too pessimistic about the absence 
of leg-hitting. It has revived in con- 
sequence of the return of leg-break bowling, 
and as an art it has never been lost, thoug 
it may have been confined of late years toa 
few brilliant exponents. 

Many ecclesiastical articles here and there 
are concisely and satisfactorily written by 
Prof. W. E. Collins. We are sorry that we 
cannot share the conclusions of the Bisho 
of Ripon as to ‘the Christian Church.” We 
read, ‘‘ Missionary meetings used to be dull, 
and missionary literature flat and insipid. 
Now all this is changed.” But what do we 
read in the article on George Eliot quoted 
above? ‘‘Men are seldom in favour of 








entirely unnecessary. We do not see that | 


missions in any field.” The bishop has not 
answered all the questions he himself puts 
as vital to his inquiry concerning ‘‘ the 
alleged decline of Christian influence.” He 
recognizes at the end of his article that 


“it may be doubted, however, whether, now 
that the cause of freedom has been won, these 
divisions may not be a source of growing weak- 
ness, but against all possible ill results must be 
set the unifying sources now at work, the desire 
for reunion, the pressure of political circum- 
stances and the experiences of missionary enter- 
prise.” 

The sentence is not over-clear in its purport, 
but the mention of politics reminds us that 
the cause of freedom is no¢ won so far as 
ecclesiastical matters are concerned, and 
that widespread indignation was recently 
excited by the manceuvres of cultivated 
Churchmen, which will make it idle to cry 
peace when there is no peace for some time 
to come. 

As the work of a man who is an enthu- 
siast, if to some extent a partisan, the 
article on the drama is a conspicuous im- 
provement upon that in the old ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia.” To a wide knowledge of the 
English stage Mr. William Archer adds 
familiarity with the drama of France, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. If a fault is 
to be found with the essay, it is that Mr. 
Archer allows his prejudices and convictions 
to colour his work, and is oblivious of the 
fact that a man of taste should have prefer- 
ences, but no exclusions. A student, and to 
some extent a follower, of that school of 
French criticism which began with Sainte- 
Beuve, the best-known mouthpiece of 
which is M. Jules Lemaitre, he will 
have none of Scribe and the theatre of 
the Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. More than 
once does he inveigh against ‘‘ well-made 
exportable plays, more or less suited to 
any climate and environment,” and he con- 
gratulates his country on a generation of 
playwrights more original, thoughtful, and 
able than their predecessors. So seriously 
optimistic is Mr. Archer that he sees proof 
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that we are becoming less and less dependent 
upon the French stage for our novelties. 

So far as regards our leading theatres, 
this view is defensible. Adaptations at 
Her Majesty’s of pieces such as ‘Le 
Chemineau’ and ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires’ ; 
at the Haymarket of ‘La Tulipe Noire’; 
at the Lyceum of ‘ Pour la Couronne’ and 
‘Madame Sans-Géne’; and at Wyndham’s 
of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ though in no 
instances to be regarded as failures, do not 
count among the most honourable and con- 
spicuous triumphs of the respective man- 
agements. We are disposed, however, to 
regard the reluctance of English managers 
to produce adaptations as due to the fact 
that pieces belonging to the latest 
class of French comedy are so risky 
as to defy the ingenuity of the adapter. 
Through the vanity or ambition of an 
actress a work such as ‘Zaza’ or ‘Sapho’ 
occasionally finds its way on to the English 
stage. An absolutely Parisian piece, such 
as the ‘ Deux Ecoles’ of M. Alfred Capus, 
brand-new from the mint, however it may 
tempt the translator, is looked at askance 
by the manager of a well-conducted house. 
In melodrama things are different, and the 
fact that pieces belonging to this class are 
rare is attributable to no improvement or 
falling off in public taste, but to the failure 
of supplies from Paris. The most successful 
melodramas, from ‘ The Two Orphans’ and 
‘The Ticket - of - Leave Man’ to ‘Two 
Little Vagabonds,’ are of French origin, 
and the most frequently played of all, 
‘Drink,’ though due to no less a man than 
Charles Reade, is, as is well known, a ren- 
dering of ‘ L’Assommoir’ of M. Zola. We are 
inclined to attach less importance than does 
Mr. Archer to the influence of the school of 
Scribe and to its disappearance, if it be 
indeed disappearing. The early work of 
M. Sardou follows closely that of Scribe, 
and has been laid frequently under con- 
tribution. Scribe’s own work is seen occa- 
sionally on the stage, and a new rendering 
by one of our youngest dramatists of ‘La 
Bataille de Dames,’ a piece more than half 
a century old, is the novelty with which the 
Haymarket season will open. 

Among the reasons why adaptations from 
the French are less numerous than they 
were Mr. Archer might count the protection 
accorded to the rights of foreign dramatists. 
A new play can no longer be pounced upon 
by a greedy, unscrupulous, and incompetent 
translator, but must be produced by arrange- 
ment with the author, who, if he is 
moderately shrewd, will make inquiries 
concerning the capacity as well as the 
bona fides of his associate. No very long 
time has elapsed since the announce- 
ment of a Parisian success sent over a 
capitalist to purchase such rights as the 
author could claim. Once possessed of 
these, he could, when unable himself to 
bring forward a rendering, prevent its 
production in another shape. 

The growth of a national drama Mr. 
Archer distributes over three stages. The 
first of these ends with the production in 
1888 of the ‘ Sweet Lavender’ of Mr. Pinero, 
and includes, in addition, that author’s 

Money-Spinner,’ ‘ Squire,’ ‘ Hobby Horse,’ 
‘ Magistrate,’ ‘ Schoolmistress,’ and ‘ Dandy 
Dick.’ Stage the second extended from 
1889 to 1893, a very short period to consti- 





tute a stage, and comprised ‘ The Profligate,’ 
‘The Cabinet Minister,’ ‘Lady Bountiful,’ 
‘The Times,’ and ‘The Amazons’ of Mr. 
Pinero; Mr. Jones’s ‘Wealth,’ ‘The Middle- 
man,’ ‘Judah,’ ‘The Dancing Girl,’ and ‘The 
Crusaders’; Mr. Grundy’s ‘ Fool’s Paradise’ 
and ‘A White Lie,’ with works by R. C. 
Carton, Mr. Haddon Chambers, and Oscar 
Wilde. ‘ Very clearly” the ‘Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’ is the “starting-point” of the 
third period of the phase of development 
still in progress. Not the slightest objec- 
tion have we to this classification, even 
though we are disposed to rate it as arbi- 
trary, and think that another, perhaps more 
than one other, no less defensible might be 
made. 

“‘ Unquestionably,” according to Mr. 
Archer, who is fond of this and similar 
forms of utterance, the establishment of the 
Théatre Libre in Paris towards the close of 
1887 “marked a period of restless experi- 
ment throughout the theatrical world of 
Europe.” The founders of this ‘‘ were in 
open rebellion against the artificial methods 
of Scribe and the Second Empire play- 
wrights.” In tracing the progress of these 
movements Mr. Archer is at his best. 
Undue importance is, however, attached 
to their influence. In the establishment of 
the Berlin Freie Biihne the North German 
‘‘ reaction definitely set in.” Yet the Freie 
Biihne no longer exists. It had done its 
work, says Mr. Archer. Be it so, but it no 
longer exists. In like fashion, after all that 
has been done by the independent theatres, 
Ibsen has not got near the heart of the 

eople. He is, with M. Maeterlinck, the 
delight of the “highly cultured,” but 
he cannot touch the general playgoer, and 
Maeterlinck our marvellous censure thinks 
fit to suppress. It is pleasing to find Mr. 
Archer, whose words naturally carry weight, 
writing optimistically concerning the stage 
of to-day. It is scarcely just to class H. J. 
Byron among those who produced ‘“ nume- 
rous adaptations.” Byron prided himself 
on originality, and, apart from one or two 
trivial libretti of opéra bouffe, gave, we 
believe, only a solitary adaptation to the 
stage. 

M. Augustin Filon supplies a summary 
of the French drama from 1875 to the close 
of the century, the materials of which— 
drawn in part from his work on the French 
drama, a translation of which was published 
four years ago—begin with Emile Augier 
and Alexandre Dumas, and end with M. 
Rostand and M. Richepin. Less sanguine 
than Mr. Archer, M. Filon sees “naturalism, 
furthered by science and philosophy,” still 
contending against ‘‘tradition three cen- 
turies old,’ and apparently ‘unable to 
crystallize into masterly works.” Mr. 
Archer has, however, to deal with progress, 
and M. Filon to chronicle what it is diffi- 
cult not to regard as decadence. M. Filon’s 
own contribution is trustworthy and ade- 
quate. We wish in the interest of exacti- 
tude that he had been permitted to correct 
some of the surprising errors in the article 
in the first portion of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ dealing with his subject. 

A little satisfaction for a genuine griev- 
ance is afforded by the statements on ‘ Copy- 
right’ concerning the ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’ case, the date of which should have been 
added. Here 





‘‘the person who dramatized the novel of 
another without his [her] consent, an operation 
up to that time believed to be unassailable by 
law, was attacked successfully by preventing 
him from using printed or written copies of the 
play, either to deposit with the Lord Chamber- 
lain or as prompt-books. In every case where 
much of the original dialogue of the novel is 
taken, this stops the production of the drama- 
tization.” 

But you can still, apparently, take from a 
man’s novel his characters by name and the 
whole of his plot, and proceed to adapt it 
with results similar to most of those achieved 
by the modern restoration of ancient build- 
ings! 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the scientific articles, which are in good 
hands, and, as a rule, as lucid as the sub- 
ject allows, besides being well illustrated. 
‘Chemistry,’ by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, is 
a good specimen. While exhibiting the 
results of research since 1875, it states 
fairly the many problems which remain 
unsolved and the likely things which we 
have to take on trust. Science is not 
based on invulnerable certainty; it was 
ignorance in the opposite camp which sup- 
posed so, and which of late years has been 
crowing in many treatises over a supposedly 
new defect. Mr. E. B. Poulton, a high 
authority, writes well on ‘Darwin’ and 
‘Colours in Animals,’ so far as they con- 
cern the struggle for existence and sexual 
relationships, being himself a distinguished 
contributor to research in this field. Some 
of the terminology employed, such as anti- 
cryptic and procryptic colouring and apo- 
sematic colours, seems to us bad; but 
science has rarely distinguished itself by 
felicitous use of the dead languages 
which it despises or rejects. The notice of 
aggressive colourings is inadequate and not 
too clear, but the article as a whole is ad- 
mirable, being on a fascinating subject 
which is daily yielding us new wonders 
of contrivance. Should not allusion be 
made to the passage in Gilbert White con- 
cerning stone-curlews? ‘They breed on 
fallows and layfields abounding with gray 
mossy flints, which much resemble their 
young in colour, among which they skulk 
and conceal themselves.” Here, as Mr. 
Warde Fowler well points out, is, in 1770, 
perhaps the first notice of protective re- 
semblance, from the brilliant observer who 
also was near guessing the significance of 
sexual colours. Warning colours are now 
explained as a protest that the wearer 
of them is inedible. Some heroic and 
ingenious men of science have eaten butter- 
flies so distinguished, and found them not 
bad; but that proves nothing, since butter- 
flies were not made, we presume, to evade 
the voracity of naturalists. 








The Path to Rome. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Allen.) 
Tus is not a book of polemical theology, 
except incidentally and after a light- 
skirmishing fashion. It is an account of 
how Mr. Hilaire Belloc started one June 
afternoon from Toul in Lorraine to walk to 
Rome: Toul, because Mr. Belloc, being 
by birth a citizen of the French Republic, 
and as such liable to military service, had 
discharged his obligation as a driver in the 
artillery garrison of that fortress; Rome, 
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because he is a Catholic—rather of the pre- 
Tridentine order, we conjecture—and an 
Oxford scholar to boot. His route took 
him, as any one even superficially acquainted 
with the geography of Europe will perceive, 
across the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, and 
the Apennines, and into many remote places, 
for, as he truly remarks, railways are only 
‘‘ trenches that drain our modern marsh, for 
you have but to avoid railways, even by five 
miles, and you can get more peace than 
would fill a nosebag.” ‘All the world,” 
he adds, ‘‘is my garden, since they built 
railways, and gave me leave to keep off 
them.” 

Even this short extract will serve to 
classify Mr. Belloc’s book among books of 
travel, and himself as a traveller. He is of 
the school to which Sterne, Heine, Cobbett, 
each in his different fashion, belong. He 
is concerned less with what he sees than 
with the reflections which it arouses in his 
mind. He is, no doubt, precise in his topo- 
graphy, which he elucidates as he goes 
along with rather bewildering little sketch- 
maps, but it is clear that this is not what 
interests him. When he wants to economize 
space it is description that he curtails: 
‘‘This book must not go on for ever ; there- 
fore I cannot say much about Soleure, 
although there is a good deal to be said 
about it.” Being a Frenchman, Mr. Belloc 
must, we suppose, be allowed to use the 
clipped and abraded form of a finely sonor- 
ous name. At any rate, he knows that 
Solothurn is not a French place. As a rule 
he prefers to let his own very pretty little 
sketches do what is needful to keep his 
readers informed of what he saw, and 
devotes his energies to letting them know 
what he thought. 

Nor are his thoughts as a rule by any 
means commonplace. Take the following, 
suggested by the glimpse seen of Lago 
Maggiore from the slopes of Monte Cenere: 

‘*The Italian lakes have that in them and 
their air which removes them from common 
living. Their beauty is not the beauty which 
each of us sees for himself in the world ; it is 
rather the beauty of a special creation; the 
expression of some mind. To eyes innocent, 
and first freshly noting our great temporal 
inheritance......this shrine of Europe might 
remain for ever in the memory ; an enchanted 
experience, in which the single sense of sight 
had almost’ touched the boundary of music. 
They would remember these lakes as the central 
emotion of their youth. To mean men also who, 
in spite of years and of a full foreknowledge of 
death, yet attempt nothing but che satisfaction 
of sense, and pride themselves upon the taste 
and fineness with which they achieve this satis- 
faction, the Italian lakes would seem a place for 
habitation, and there such a man might build 
his house contentedly. But to ordinary Chris- 
tians I am sure there is something unnatural in 
this beauty of theirs, and they find in it either a 
paradise only to be won by a much longer road 
or a bait and veil of sorcery, behind which lies 
great peril.” 

Mr. Belloc’s thoughts digress at times 
even more than this. When he comes 
across a landlady who looks him in the eyes 
when she speaks to him, he remembers that 
of three ‘‘shifty-eyed” people whom he 
knows one is a professor, and with a “ by 
the way” he is off on a diatribe on pedants, 
which not unnaturally provokes a remon- 
strance from ‘‘ Lector,” the man of straw 
who is set up at intervals to be snubbed, 





bullied, and generally kept in his proper 


place. We hasten to say that we entirely 
endorse all that is said about pedants, as 
also the objurgation of ‘the proverb- 
maker” with which the story opens. Only 
here Mr. Belloc has, as a good Catholic 
Frenchman, surely selected the wrong pro- 
verb as his text for the discourse on the 
iniquities of that personage. Does he not 
know to whom is ascribed the first use of 
the phrase “Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coite”? If it ever befalls him to have 
to carry his own head in his hand, he will 
acknowledge that there is at least one case 
in which that proverb is true. 

Matter-of-fact people will very probably 
call the book fantastic, egotistical, and im- 
pertinent. The author has, indeed, to some 
extent anticipated their verdict in the 
remarks which he puts into the mouth of 
his ‘‘ Lector.” Those who wish to be fair 
will say that he is a clever young man. 
Both epithets find their justification on 
nearly every page of his book, but even 
more in the book itself. No one who was 
not young would at this time of day have 
sat down to write a book of ‘sentimental ”’ 
travels; no one who was not clever would 
have made it so readable as Mr. Belloc has 
done. But some special examples of 
“‘greenness’’ may be noted, as when the 
author thought that a short cut might be 
made by going through forest over a steep 
hill instead of following the road that 
wound round its foot, or when he set out to 
cross the Brienzer Grat by himself in cloudy 
weather, or attempted the Gries Pass early 
in the summer in a snowstorm, clad in 
cotton, or, generally, when he undertook an 
expedition of this kind without a corkscrew. 
As to the first instance, he confesses that 
here he was guilty of preferring his private 
judgment to tradition; and for the rest— 
well, his luck was better than he deserved. 
It would be unkind, perhaps, to suggest 
that the change of a preposition would 
make the title of a well-known book by 
Robert Louis Stevenson applicable to the 
one before us; but Mr. Belloc has evidently 
a good deal to learn in the art of travel, if 
he means to continue getting about Europe 
by medizeval methods of locomotion. The 
practice enlists so much of our sympathy 
that his grief, if he came to any, would be 
ours ; for, as said, he is clever, and may do 
better things than he has yet done. It is 
no light advantage for a man to be able to 
see with the eyes of two races; and when 
this is joined to a fluent pen, a shrewd 
observation, and a turn for original thought, 
one can hardly imagine a better equipment 
for literature. 








Source-book of the History of Education (Greek 
and Roman Period). By Paul Monroe. 
(Macmillan.) 


Tue very title of this handy book smacks of 
America, and its purpose is likewise very 
American. It seeks to give those who know 
no Greek or Latin a large number of 
extracts from which they may learn the 
ideas of the classical masters on this sub- 
ject. The brief introductions which the 
author gives for each section or extract are 
practical and clear, but full of repetitions 
which are needless. The translations vary 
in quality from Jowett’s to those of obscure 





people in ‘‘ Bohn’s Library,” and the scholar 
will feel hurt at Aristophanes being repre- 
sented in a very bald prose version. Despite 
the diligence of the work we cannot but fee] 
that its treatment of a great subject ig 
external and commonplace. The selections, 
indeed, include many great authors, but 
there are some curiosities among them. 
Because some rather doubtful Roman 
authorities tell us that in early days 
Roman boys learned the XII. Tables 
extracts from them are printed as bearing 
on education. They are introduced to ug 
in the following enigmatical words :— 
‘Neither the order nor the exact wording 
of the Laws of the XII. Tables is preserved; 
but enough has been left in the form of frag. 
ments, which preserve the exact wording, and 
numerous references,” &c., 
to enable scholars to restore them. We 
gravely doubt it; and if this specimen of 
early legislation is to be quoted for its 
educational value, why not the laws of 
Solon or any other early legislator? Even 
as they are set forth here they contain no 
direction for the education of the young. It 
is almost comic to tell us that no sooner did 
Livius Andronicus translate the Odyssey 
than it was substituted as the ordina 
handbook of education for the XII. Tables. 
We have witnessed some startling reforms in 
education during recent years, but this makes 
them all appear tame. The very arrange- 
ment of Roman education into periods seems 
to us faulty. While the second period 
only includes from 300 to 146 Bc., the third 
embraces all the years from the latter date 
“to the rather indefinite time in the second 
and third centuries A.D. when Roman society 
began to give general evidence of decay.” 
Now this period, as it includes all the great 
Roman literature and culture, is worth the 
former two put together. But this is merely 
a question of arrangement. More serious is 
the narrow conception of education sug- 
gested by the author’s cumbrous definition 
in his preface. He says that “‘ the accepted 
historic meaning of the term is that of a 
dofinitely organized institutional attempt to 
realize in individuals the ideals controlling 
a given people.” Many small details in the 
book, especially in notes, are calculated to 
set the scholar’s teeth on edge. Cithera 
may be a printer’s error. ‘here is a 
wrong explanation given of antidosis. 
What are we to make of the following? 
“The ‘Oyropeedia’ is a political romance, 
and is even less reliable, in its historical 
data, than Xenophon’s other works.” Weare 
told that Aristotle’s collection of constitu- 
tions is now lost, without one word about the 
Athenian woArreia. Is the Latin honestas to 
be translated by ‘‘ fair dealing in the every- 
day affairs of life” ? The interval between 
the second and third Punic wars is given 1n 
a note as 149-146 x.c. The description of 
the earliest Stoicism as representing the 
influence of the West on — — 
is probably a clerical error, unless it means 
that Stoiciam was derived from the Italiote 
Pythagoreans, which would be a far more 
serious mistake. We might extend this list 


of trifles indefinitely, as showing that, with- 
out long and careful training, no amount of 
care can avoid frequent mistakes. ‘his is 
what the Greeks meant by oypa0ia, which 
is not to be avoided by ofvpa6ia, as many 
Americans imagine. 


The Greeks knew far 
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better than modern theorists that all true 
and systematic education must begin early 
and last long, that it therefore belongs to 
eople who have leisure, and can never be 
attained by the great majority, who are 
compelled to earn their bread as soon as 
possible in life. Even the poorer among 
Athenian citizens had household slaves to 
do their work, and were therefore, in the 
roper sense, an aristocracy with consider- 
able leisure. It is only to such that the 
theories of Plato and Aristotle apply. While 
the Southern states of the great American 
Republic still maintained slavery, experi- 
ments with the doctrines of the ancient 
Greek masters might have been possible 
and highly interesting. The Republic of 
Plato in the Alabama or Kentucky of those 
days would certainly have electrified the 
world. It would have been far more 
fascinating than the experiment of the 
Mormons, or of those curious sects brought 
toour knowledge years ago by Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘New America.’ But, alas! the 
day for these lofty dreams is gone by. We 
are reduced to the haste and the vulgarity 
of modern civilization. We learn many 
more things than the Greeks did, but none 
of them so well. All our modern anatomy 
has not taught the sculptor to rival the 
‘Hermes’ of Praxiteles; all our mechanics 
and our increased experiences have not 
taught the architect to rival the Parthenon. 
A great part of the secret lies in the contrasts 
between Greek and modern education. 








De Tout. 
Stock. ) 


For a certain order of mind we can con- 
ceive of no more delicate pleasure than that 
of hearing Huysmans discourse on thin 

in general. ‘De Tout’ he calls his latest 
book, into which he has gathered some five- 
and-twenty short essays on subjects as dif- 
ferent as ‘Les Habitués de Café,’ ‘ Bruges,’ 
and ‘ Le Luxe pour Dieu (Solesmes).’ They 
are all, in reality, notes by the way, 
fragments left over from his novels, as 
‘Les Chemineaux des Trappes,’ which is 
an appendix to ‘En Route’; or from his 
preparations for them, as ‘L’Abbaye de 
Ligugé,’ or ‘Le Quartier Notre Dame’ and 
‘Les Gobelins,’ which are more properly 
parallel studies to the admirable book on 
‘La Biévre et Saint Séverin.’ Others are 
art notes and notes of picturesque things 
and places which he has come upon in his 
journeys after pictures, ‘ Le Quentin Matsys 
d’Anvers,’ ‘ Liibeck,’ &c. ; notes, even, and 
not the least personal and significant, on the 
sleeping-cars in which he travelled and the 
railway buffets at which he ate. To every 
subject—a railway buffet, an aquarium, a 
monastery—he brings the same patient and 
wrathful observation. When he deals with 
matters of religion or of art he is infinitely 
patient ; he has a dull, smouldering, volu- 
minous rage against stupidity, the modern 
parodies of progress, the newest things in 
civilization. He numbers the bricks and 
reckons up the stones that have been cast 
down, the spoils that have been carried away. 
when he speaks of Notre Dame or the old 
quarters of Paris: he loves the stones of 
Paris. When he speaks of the monasteries 
in which he has lived, or which he has fre- 
quented, he has the same deliberate interest 


Par J. K. Huysmans. (Paris, 





in every detail; and he is absorbed by 
questions such as those controversies of the 
Carmelites about which he writes a learned 
and sympathetic article, with, perhaps, some 
of the same kind of interest as that of 
Browning in the controversies which make 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ It is the other 
side of this minute love of ancient, earnest, 
and beautiful things which comes out in such 
studies as the ‘Noéls du Louvre,’ with its 
venomous invective, its descriptive orgie of 
denunciation hurled against bad pictures, 
or bad details in pictures, and in such 
masterpieces of profoundly sincere and angry 
humour as ‘Le Buffet des Gares’ and ‘ Le 
Sleeping-Car.’ How disgust seems to be- 
come heroic, an agony of pleasure, as it is 
bitten in by this etching-needle! Listen :— 

‘‘Et l’express continue de rouler & toute 
vapeur ; il fait le lacet, gronde et mugit, patine 
et siffle. Je valse, emporté par une danse 
Saint-Guy qu’accélére un orage de culbutes et 
de gifles. A moitié nu, en banniére, je flotte 
comme un gonfalon, je dégringole comme un 
sac de lest, je ricoche comme une balle, je crois, 
& certains moments, que je vais défoncer d’un 
coup de front le toit du véhicule et crever d’un 
coup de pied son sol. Je deviens & la fois, 
tourniquet et toton, bobine et fusée, jet d’eau 
et boule!” 

Huysmans is a brain all eye, a brain 
which sees even ideas as if they had a super- 
ficies. His style is always the same, whether 
he writes of a butcher’s shop or of a stained- 
glass window; it is the immediate expression 
of a way of seeing, so minute and so intense 
that it becomes too emphatic for elegance 
and too coloured for atmosphere or com- 
position, always ready to sacrifice euphony 
to either fact or colour. He cares only to 
give you the thing seen, exactly as he sees 
it, with all his love or hate, and with all the 
exaggeration which that feeling brings. His 
art of painting in words resembles Monet’s 
art of painting with his brush: there is the 
same power of rendering a vivid effect, 
almost deceptively, with a crude and yet 
sensitive realism. ‘‘C’est pour la gour- 
mandise de |’cil un gala de teintes,’’ he 
says of the provision-cellars at Hamburg ; 
and this greed of the eye has eaten up in 
him almost every other sense. Even of music 
he writes as a deaf man with an eye for 
colour might write, to whom a musician had 
explained certain technical means of ex- 
pression in music. No one has ever invented 
such barbarous and exact metaphors for the 
rendering of visual sensations. Describ- 
ing the Gobelins tapestries after Moreau, 
now in the Luxembourg, he writes of ‘‘le 
fond de grotte marine fleurie de coraux, 
de mousses en velours de feu, de plantes en 
dentelle.”’ In the aquarium at Berlin he 
sees & marine beast, 

“et rien ne peut rendre le horreur de ce corps 
en soufflet, de ces chairs noires et plissées qui 
jouaient de l’accordéon dans les ondes, de ces 
pattes violettes et tigrées de blanc.” 

Properly, there is no metaphor; the words 
say exactly what they mean; they become 
figurative, as we call it, in their insistence 
on being themselves fact. 

Huysmans knows that the motive-force of 
the sentence lies in the verbs, and his verbs 
are the most singular, precise, and expres- 
sive in any language. But in subordi- 
nating, as he does, every quality to that 
of sharp, telling truth, the truth of ex- 
tremes, his style loses charm; yet it can 





be dazzling; it has the solidity of those walls 
encrusted with gems which are to be seen in 
a certain chapel in Prague; it blazes with 
colour, and arabesques into a thousand 
fantastic patterns. ‘Take the description of 
a fifteenth-century house at Liibeck :— 

‘*Tl était unique en son genre, ce monument. 
Je le voyais, en un effort de mémoire, si élégant 
et si saugrenu, si vieillot et si puéril! il était 
haut comme une botte et dressait sur des 
galeries de cloitre, si basses qu’un homme de 
haute taille pouvait & peine passer sous ses 
votites, une facade extravagante, chamarrée de 
blasons peints, surmontés d’ogives aveuglées 
par des murs, coupée de cing tours minuscules, 
a& bonnets pointus de cuivre vert, cinq tours 
arlequines, bities avec des briques bleues, roses, 
vertes, brunes, mélées gd et la & des briques 
noires, qui avaient des reflets irisés de bulle; 
tout cela chatoyant, malgré la patine de l’Age, 
et se profilant sur un ciel gris ; et cette incroy- 
able facade se prolongeait en équerre, derriére 
un autre monument, au coin de la place, et elle 
était alors composée de trois nouvelles tours, 
coifiées de cornets verts, réunies entre elles par 
un mur de brique percé de trois grands trous 
ronds. C’était inutile, c’était improbable et 
c’était tres bien.” 

Imagine how that house would have been 
described by Gautier, by Ruskin, by Gon- 
court, and imagine, if you can, a more 
precise, a more literally seen description by 
any one of the three. Gautier would have 
written more flowingly, Ruskin more elo- 
quently, Goncourt more exquisitely; but 
Huysmans stamps the hard, sharp facts of 
vision brutally into the mind. His other 
books have shown him to us as one of the 
great descriptive writers of our time, as 
well as one of the most interesting and un- 
attractive individualities; in this book of 
scraps and jottings we have glimpses, on one 
page or another, of almost every side of his 
singular genius, including some which he 
has chosen to hide from us since the time of 
his conversion to the Catholic Church. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Wasted Fires. By Hume Nisbet. (Methuen.) 
Tus author is nothing if not purposeful. 
Last time we think it was the Royal 
Academy which was the object of his 
diatribes. Now the iniquities of art pub- 
lishers cry for vengeance. Messrs. Grabble- 
son, the publishers, and Mr. Moloch, the 
manager, are as wicked as their names. 
Their magazine has begun to flag, owing to 
their devotion to the “renaissance of 
mechanical education,’ and the ‘‘all-effa- 
cing school, founded entirely upon tone”’; 
and when they fall in with the bold land- 
scape draughtsman Dirk Davelock, as yet 
unknown and struggling, and ready to take 
any terms for the sake of his starving wife 
and children, they are glad to send him on 
a tour in Australia, and afterwards to back 
out of all the verbal promises by which they 
had induced him to accept the undertaking. 
Alternately with Dirk’s adventures in Aus- 
tralia we have the sad and sordid experi- 
ences of the wife left behind in poverty. 
Altogether we are too profoundly depressed 
by this part of the narrative, and that which 
records the unhappiness of Dirk and his 
family in the unlovely suburb after his 
hopes have been wrecked by Moloch and his 
gang, to maintain a proper interest in the 
story. There is a lack of knowledge of 
English life which we have noticed in 
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other works by this author. Who ever 
heard of an “interdict” against a sheep- 
dog in England, or of the personal inter- 
vention of a ‘ sheriff” on such an occasion 
as an infant’s sudden death? On the other 
hand, we can unreservedly praise the Austra- 
lian part of the book. ‘Through the 
Desert,’ ‘An Australian Flood,’ with its 
wonderful tropic hailstorm, and other 
chapters show the writer at his best, and 
redeem his character for realism. 





Immortal Youth. By Morley Roberts. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Mr. Roserts has a breezy contempt for 
“fine writing.” So frank, indeed, is his 
contempt for the conventions of “style” 
that criticism becomes superfluous. This is 
unfortunately not the case with his choice 
and treatment of subject. ‘Immortal Youth’ 
is a belated problem novel without a pro- 
blem ; unless, indeed, it seeks to prove that 
not youth alone is the time for sowing wild 
oats, and that all humanity forms one 
great Society for the Abolition of the Seventh 
Commandment. Not one character but 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, from the 
neurotic hero to the lauded aspirant for 
divorce-court notoriety. They are all ably 
drawn, they live, there are no lay figures 
among them. Yet they are too gross and 
heavy. There is none of the light touch of, 
say, Murger in the ‘Vie de Bohéme.’ Nor 
do they prove any useful purpose. It is 
futility or worse to deify the coarser mani- 
festations of the sexual instincts. A writer 
of Mr. Roberts’s gifts may be trusted to seek 
out some nobler and less hackneyed theme. 
Both for his own sake and that of his public, 
the sooner he does so the better. 





Miss Quillet. By 8. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 


Tuts is a domestic story of the stamp which 
suggests reading for girls rather than litera- 
ture. The young girl of the title is one of 
three daughters of an elderly and honourable 
colonel who lives in a small provincial town. 
The girls have no mother, and are extremely 
frivolous and pleasure-loving. Moved by 
sheer boredom, the eldest of them, our 
heroine, enters a nursing institution, and 
is sent out as a probationer to nurse a 
country solicitor whose hobby of experi- 
mental chemistry has been the means of 
almost blinding him. Here Miss Quillet 
neglects her duty terribly, and leaves her 
patient for the purpose of going tobogganing 
with some rather impossible young Oxford 
undergraduates. The sick man tears his 
bandages off in the absence of his nurse, 
and as a result becomes blind for life. The 
doctor reads a severe lesson to the frivolous 
nurse, who is now moved to real penitence. 
In the course of working out her atonement 
she becomes the amanuensis of the blind 
solicitor, and marries him on the last page. 
So far as its writing is concerned, the book 
is full of the faults one looks for in the work 
of avery prolific author. Many sentences 
are so carelessly constructed as to be almost 
meaningless, and the writer occasionally 
seems to forget the original sketching of his 
characters and to endow them with attributes 
foreign to his first conception. So in the 
names of places: upon one page the heroine’s 
native town is called Guilderston, and on 
another Guildston. 





The Mystery of the Sea. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Some years ago we had occasion to admire 
the author’s fine sea-piece, ‘The Watter’s 
Mou’.’ In the present book, also having for 
its setting the stormy east coast of Scotland, 
he co-ordinates the wild forces of nature 
with the like energies of his human figures. 
The death of the golden-bearded fisher- 
man; the episode of the rising tide 
which nearly overwhelms the hero and 
heroine in the cave ; the final struggle when 
the man wins his bride from the jaws of 
death among the eddies of ‘‘the Skares,”’ 
are fine examples of this correlation. 
Whether flesh and blood, however heroic, 
could have performed such a feat as the 
rescue of Marjorie on the last occasion from 
the kidnappers and the sea, it were too 
curious to inquire. But beyond these 
stirring adventures there are other ele- 
ments in the composition of the book which 
indicate the writer’s interest in some move- 
ments and questions of the hour. The 
“Celtic renascence,” we suppose, has 
endowed Archie Hunter, of the ‘ Devil’s 
Own,” the muscular hero aforesaid, with 
the second sight, and has thrown him into 
relations with a cunning witch-wife from 
the Isles. All this, including the procession 
of the ghosts at Cruden Bay, is as convin- 
cing as such matters may be. But perhaps 
because the charming heroine is American 
we have another ‘‘mystery.’”’ It is the time 
of the Spanish-American war, and naturally 
a Spanish grandee is brought upon the scene, 
a gallant gentleman who is not too well 
treated by Marjorie. His object is to recover 
some treasure which has been buried on the 
coast from the time of the Armada. Pro- 
bably it is recent controversy that sug- 
gests the Baconian Biliteral Cipher as the 
medium of the instructions for finding the 
Papal hoard which fall into the hero’s hands. 
On this matter the author has expended 
great trouble and ingenuity. The book is 
a vigorous piece of adventure. 


By Bram Stoker. 


Barbara’s Money. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Methuen. ) 


BarsBara derives her money from the testa- 
mentary bounty of her good aunt Jane, a 
lady of much penetration and some humour, 
who, after making a tour among her 
various groups of kin, concludes that her 
niece, the most unselfish and sincere of 
her relations, will be the best steward of 
the large fortune she intends to devote to 
the benefit of humanity through the agency 
of her legatee. The trustee to whom the 
residue of the property is given is not to 
disclose his trust until a year from the 
testator’s death, and it is this period of 
probation which tests Barbara’s generous 
and practical nature. The spinster aunt 
herself and the brother and sister-in-law 
with whom the heroine is living at the 
opening of her story are well-realized cha- 
racters. The villain of the piece is a doctor, 
who exploits an invalid sister, addicted to 
morphia, until she succumbs to the habit, 
and who fastens a charge of theft upon 
Barbara in revenge for her refusal of his 
hand. The doctor is a thought too repulsive, 
but on the whole the tale is readable, if not 
very exciting. 





Beyond the Law. By Gertrude Warden, 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THERE isa great deal of gruesome imagina- 
tion in this story of crime, in which g 
dilettante man of the world and a profes. 
sional nurse are confederates in an elaborate 
system of murder, making money by the 

reference of would-be suicides for a pain- 
ess end and by gratifying presumptive 
heirs in their wishes for the suppression of 
Lf 1 who live too long. The wickedness 
of the nurse is almost too unmitigated to be 
credible, and there are a few slips of style, 
but those who prefer incident and sensation 
of a Sivel- sess nature to anything verg- 
ing on characterization or literary beauty 
will find their wants well catered for in this 
book. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son. (Methuen.)—We regret to say that this 
grammar, written by the head master of a 
grammar school, is decidedly not a book to be 
recommended. The author has probably some 
ability as a teacher, and now and then puts 
things in astriking way; but the first chapter, 
on ‘The Sources and Growth of English,’ is 
full of the strangest errors. There is, as 
in most books of the kind, a list of words 
of Celtic derivation, containing some (to do 
the author justice, not quite all) of the usual 
mistakes, with the addition of one which is 
new to us—viz., the inclusion of barrow (in the 
sense of mound). Bailey (in ‘‘ Old Bailey’’) is 
said to be from the Latin vallwm. The Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes were ‘‘all of the same 
Deutscher [!] or Teutonic (the Latin form of 
the same word) race.’’ Mr. Williamson fur- 
ther informs his pupils that ‘‘ the chronicle of 
William of Malmesbury, at the close of the 
Norman period, marks the fusion in race and 
speech of French and English.”’ If the author 
does not actually imagine that this ‘‘chronicle”’ 
was written in English, he has expressed him- 
self very badly; and the context only confirms 
this interpretation of his meaning. The second 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer in Old English is 
given as ‘‘Geweorhte pin willa.’’ It is hard to 
believe that Mr. Williamson fancies that the 
Saxons of Alfred’s time had come to speak 
Northumbrian English; but the following 
words can hardly be understood to mean any- 
thing else :— 

“We are speaking to-day the language that Alfred 
the Truthteller spoke and wrote a thousand years 
ago—not Anglo-Saxon, but ENGLIsc (English) ; that 
is. the vernacular or mother tongue of the Angles 
of Northumbria......The Englisc - (Hnglish) of the 
Angles, with their opportunities for literary culture, 
gradually spread southward and became the language 
of the whole island, even Alfred, Saxon though he 
was, often calling his language by that name.” 

In a long extract from a newspaper, given as 
a sample of the etymological composition of 
modern English, the words of other than purely 
English derivation are printed in italics; but 
neither crew nor sportsmanlike is italicized, 
while welcome is. The ‘‘Old English”’ period 
is said to end with the year 1066—a thoroughly 
unjustifiable limit; in the rest of the book, 
however, ‘‘ Old English ’’ is commonly used as 
a designation for all forms that are now 
obsolete, even if used by Shakspeare or 
Milton. We have by no means enumerated 
all the blunders occurring in this chapter of 
twelve small pages. In the later chapters 
errors are not so frequent, but it would 
be easy to make a pretty long list. We 
find once more the old-fashioned confusion 
between letters and sounds, the letters 
being classified into ‘labials (lip letters), 

‘‘ dentals (teeth letters),’’ and so forth. The 
author says that the second element in the 
words eleven and twelve is cognate with the 
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Latin decem, and that better comes ‘‘ from 


A.-S. bat or bet, good,’’ and less ‘‘ from A.-S. 
las, weak.” The following is the account 
iven of the origin of the indefinite article: 
“Tn O.E. there was a word ane (the Northern 
form of one), from which come an and a.”’ 
Apparently Mr. Williamson supposes that our 
an is an importation from some Northern 
dialect. Another oddly perverse statementis 
that ‘‘in him the m is a mark of the dative 
singular masculine and feminine (not neuter).’’ 
We need go no further. If Mr. Williamson 
cares for his reputation he ought to withdraw 
the book and bring it out in an amended 
form. 

Object Lessons in Geography. By Vincent 
T, Murché. (Macmillan & Co.)—No more 
striking change in school methods has been 
made in recent years than that in the teaching 
of geography. Many of us are old enough to 
remember that geography lessons were little 
more than feats of memory on the scholar’s 
part, and less even than that on the teacher’s 
side. Now geography is assuming its right 
place in schools—that of a science based on 
observation; and Mr. Murché’s work shows 
how to make observation and to some extent 
experiment efficiently ancillary to the master- 
ing of scientific geography. The manual is 
intended for the use of teachers of junior 
classes, and gives much simple preliminary 
instruction concerning the common things and 
the simple natural phenomena with which the 
geographer necessarily deals; and when a 
certain amount of definite elementary know- 
ledge has been acquired by the child concern- 
ing his physical surroundings, the meaning and 
use of plans and maps are explained to him. 
In the second stage of the subject the scholar 
is led through general elementary physical 
geography to the more specialized study of 
England, and in this portion of the course 
models are largely used as well as maps, and 
with great advantage, for doing and seeing are 
at least as helpful in educational growth as 
hearing, From England Mr. Murché advances 
to consideration of our earth itself, its shape, 
its motions, its differences of climate, and the 
distribution of land and water on it. It is 
difficult to give really accurate definitions 
and explanations of terms and natural appear- 
ances which will engage the attention of 
beginners in a study like geography, and 
will not leave a confused and misleading 
impression. For instance, it misleads a child 
to tell him that volcanic ‘‘mountains are 
actually on fire inside’’; and the statement 
that the poles are the “‘ flattened parts on 
opposite sides of the earth ’’ will leave behind 
it a very hazy impression indeed. If the 
manual be rightly used—i.e., if it be in the 
hands of the teacher when the lesson is pre- 
pared, and not in the hands of the scholars 
when the lesson is learnt—little harm can 
result from these and similar defects, because 
a competent, conscientious teacher will re- 
arrange the wording of the explanatory pas- 
sages. These corrigenda are, however, few, 
and the book on the whole is clear, accurate, 
and well arranged. Indeed, Mr. Murché’s 
treatment of his subject is so commendable 
that we foresee a likely abuse of his work: 
indolent teachers may, and we fear often will, 
use it as a collection of ready-made “notes of 
lessons’’ rather than study it as a means of 
gaa good ‘‘ notes of lessons’’ for them- 
selves, 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
with notes and a biographical sketch by Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill (Macmillan & Co.), is a care- 
fully annotated and sensible edition of an 
amusing book, which deserves to stand by 
Boswell’s bigger work, though it is nothing 
like so generally appreciated. The editor -is 
unduly cautious about Boswell’s merits as a 
biographer. The notes are chiefly very brief 
accounts of persons, which are well enough, 





though boys may not find them of high in- 
terest. Why is nothing said of St. Rule 
(p. 37)? The Latin form of the name should 
have been given, and also a quotation from 
‘Marmion.’ The story of Richard Savage is 
not to be so confidently stated as on p. 323. 
A reference is left blank on p. 335. 

In Mr. L. W. Lyde’s edition of Richard III. 
(A. & C. Black) the notes are brief and help- 
ful as to the meanings of words. We wish 
that a little more room had been afforded for 
parallel passages from the other plays—e.g., 
concerning the word ‘‘censure.’’ The intro- 
duction covers the ground, but is hardly 
simple enough in its wording. 

The Rose Reader, by Mr. Edward Rose 
(Methuen), is novel in this, that it begins only 
with the words which are pronounced as they 
are spelt. Little illustrations are given with 
each lesson, and the new method of pro- 
nouncing the letters is used. The book has 
evidently been prepared with unusual care, 
and we should not be surprised to hear that 
it was a great success. 

Colonial Children (Macmillan) is the first of 
a series of ‘‘Source- Readers in American 
History.’’ Prof. A.B. Hart has selected early 
accounts, simplifying them for children, of 
such subjects as Indians at home, Esquimaux 
football, and many young colonists of early 
days. The illustrations provided are just 
what they should be, and the whole book is 
excellent, amusing as well as instructive. 

A First Book of ‘‘ Free Composition’’ in 
French, by Mr. J. E. Mansion (Blackwood & 
Sons), embodies a good idea which the Scotch 
Education Department has taken up. The 
exercises consist chiefly of ‘‘ skeleton ’’ stories, 
outlines, anecdotes, &c., to be expanded and 
completed. The freedom thus gained and the 
necessity of thinking about the subject in 
hand as something real should improve the 
average standard of efficiency in modern lan- 
guages in this country, which is very low. 

KAtuaé Ipdirn: a First Greek Reader. 
By E. C. Marchant. (Bell & Sons.)—This 
attractive little book is the analogue of the 
same publishers’ ‘Scale Prime.’ Mr. Mar- 
chant rightly takes his young pupils at a 
faster rate than is possible in Latin. Some 
forty pages of simple readings bring them 
up to the stage of Xenophon. Part II. com- 
prises twenty exercises on the adventures of 
Odysseus adapted from the Odyssey. The 
editor’s hints are rightly few. With the 
illustrations in the text the budding Grecians 
who are lucky enough to use this booklet 
should find their first year in Greek pleasant 
going. 

Arrian: Anabasis, Books I. and II., edited 
by Mr. H. W. Auden (Blackwood & Sons), is 
a well-equipped edition, which seems almost 
to come as an answer to our suggestion the 
other day that Alexander made no appearance 
in educational books. We congratulate Mr. 
Auden on breaking new ground, and school- 
masters on having nowa change from Xenophon. 
Notes, introduction, and appendixes all show 
a competent hand. 

The Greek Prose Composition, by Mr. S. O. 
Andrew, in Messrs. Maemillan’s ‘‘ Greek 
Course,’’ contains a careful series of exercises 
and a vocabulary at the end, which, as we have 
often said before, we regret as doing too much 
for boys. The pieces for translation are well 
chosen, but there is hardly sufficient warning 
that the style of Thucydides as a whole is too 
crabbed to copy, the Greek orators being a 
much better model for younger students, at 
any rate. We should certainly not have given 
as a model one of the pieces of Thucydides 
which are presented here. 

A Primer of Greek Constitutional History, 
by A. H. Walker (Oxford, Blackwell; London, 
Simpkin), follows an excellent model in Mr. 
Greenidge’s ‘Outlines’ on the same subject. 





Can 170 pages only, which are too well printed 
to hold much, give one even an elementary 
grasp worth anything on so complicated a 
subject? We doubt it, but after scanning Mr. 
Walker’s labours are inclined to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and hope that no one will 
score marks by ‘‘eramming’’ the subject in 
this form. 

Virgil, Georgics, Book IV., edited by Mr.S. E. 
Winbolt, in Messrs. Blackie’s ‘Illustrated 
Latin Series,’’ deserves the praise we have 
awarded to other of his editions. The notes 
are carefully done, showing knowledge of the 
best sources and yet freshness.—V irgil’s Hneid, 
Book III., edited by Mr. M.T. Tatham(Arnold), 
is also a capable edition, not of the usual 
jejune character. 

In Messrs. Macemillan’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Classics’? Mr. G. H. Nall writes notes to 
Cicero: Pro Archia, an easy speech, but not 
one, we should imagine, to interest young 
boys. But they will have learnt a good deal 
if they master Mr. Nall’s notes, which might 
occasionally be couched in simpler language. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles, by the 
late Archbishop Benson (Macmillan & Co.), 
is a series delivered to ladies in Lambeth 
Palace Chapel from 1887 to 1892. The volume 
is edited by Miss Margaret Benson, and an 
introduction is furnished by Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford. It is explained that the addresses 
were not fully written out by the archbishop, 
and that in their present form they are framed 
from notes of the spoken words. The purpose 
of the speaker is thus set forth by the editor :— 

“The principal thing was to give a living picture 

of the time of the Apostles, and the parallelism of 
problems of the Church at that time with those of 
the Church to-day—the exonian warfare, the per- 
petual edification of the Church of Christ.” 
The reader of the volume will appreciate the 
piety of the archbishop, his simple but graphic 
pictures of primitive Church life, and his in- 
structive injunctions to right conduct. There 
are many passages, however, which illustrate the 
danger of publishing words which have not been 
revised by the speaker, or not written for 
publication. One such passage may be quoted 
at length :— 

“This is an uncommon word, duo@vpaddy, but it 
occurs twelve times in this one book, always in 
describing the Christians. We see the tendency to 
it quite at first when the Christians assemble 
together. The power is not given to individuals, 
but to the whole body. This runs all through, it is 
the whole tenor of the book—a unity of purpose. It 
sets aside Individualism ; we are not Christians by 
ourselves, but in concert with others. This condemns 
any separation of congregations by themselves with 
their own minister, their own sacraments. Thus 
Independency and Congregationalism are enemies 
of the Church. Such were they who built a wall 
across this chapel; threw out the bones of the arch- 
bishop who is buried here, not so much from bad- 
ness in themselves as from a wrong theory that a 
number of Christians can separate themselves off 
from the Church with their own minister. Through 
Individualism we perish: Christ will not be there : 
nor will He be in the separated congregation.” 

The confusion of thought, seen in the applica- 
tion of the word Individualism toa great society 
known as Independency or Congregationalism, 
the historical vagueness of the undefined term 
The Church, and the conspicuous want of charity, 
would have been remedied, of course, had the 
passage been revised by the archbishop. We 
are told that 

“ Apostolic succession is not a doctrine, but an 
historical fact. From the beginning there have been 
bishops, priests and deacons; and they have only 
been accepted by the laying on of hands in the 
manner described here.” ; 

The statement regarding the threefold order is 
too definite, when considered in the light of the 
assertion of Jerome, accepted by Lightfoot, 
though refused by Hatch and Dr. Harnack, that 
bishop and presbyter were originally different 
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titles for the same office. Then, too, the refer- 
ence to the laying on of hands requires explana- 
tion, in consideration of the fact that there is in 
the New Testament no mention of the ordina- 
tion of bishops, and no mention of the laying on 
of hands on presbyters. Dr. Harnack asserts that 
it is difticult to determine accurately the time at 
which yeipofereto Gar came into general use in 
reference to ordination. The archbishop quoted 
from one of his own charges the words: “‘ Now 
the clergy are appointed to their work; the 
appointment comes down from the Apostles 
without a break. The appointment is not from 
the congregation.” In the ‘Didache’ (chap. xv.) 
an instance is given where the congregation is to 
appoint bishops and deacons ; and in the writing 
known as the ‘ Apostolic Ordinances’ there are 
instructions to congregations in outlying places 
regarding the election by them of bishops. 
Montanism, for some reason, is referred by 
the archbishop to the third century, though 
Montanus flourished in the second. It is 
strange, too, to read that Montanism thought 
that the characteristic of the Church was know- 
ledge, not power. But the Montanists, it may be 
pointed out, emphasized spiritual gifts as opposed 
to official rule. Then, again, we read that 
Irvingism, which in modern times represents 
the error of Montanism, has Apostles ; and it is 
added, ‘‘ There could be no more Apostles than 
these first chosen, for the very idea was that 
they should have seen Christ and been taught 
by Christ Himself.” In spite of a note by the 
editor it must be asserted that the archbishop 
blundered. There were Apostles who had not 
seen Christ, and there is, therefore, no reason 
why the office of the Apostles should not be 
revived in a modern sect. In chap. xi. of the 
*Didache’ there is the injunction, ‘‘ And every 
Apostle who cometh to you, let him be received 
as the Lord.” In the ethical or practical parts of 
the addresses there are questionable assertions, 
such as, ‘‘ Wage-earners are helpless. People 
cannot raise their wages, the force of competition 
settles that”; and also suggestive statements, 
such as, ‘‘I think the time is coming when 
people will absolutely descend to poverty for 
the sake of Christ and the Church.” The 
volume as a whole will remain, with its hundreds 
of pages, a monument of the archbishop’s dili- 
gence and zeal, and many will be glad to read it 
as a message of piety. 


Godly Union and Concord (Murray) is the 
title of a collection of sermons by Canon Henson 
which were ‘‘ preached mainly in Westminster 
Abbey in the interest of Christian fraternity.” 
In an introduction the writer frankly confesses 
that in regard to his explicit repudiation of the 
conventional doctrine of apostolic succession he 
has gone back on certain former declarations of 
his own. Referring to a Divine-right Papacy 
and a Divine-right episcopate, the claims of 
which are being pressed in these days, he says: — 

“Both have their roots in the same assumptions ; 
both justify themselves by the same plea of develop- 
ment ; both necessitate the same exclusive attitude 
towards all fellow-Christians who reject them ; both 
are open to the same objections from the standpoint 
of the historical student; both are equally repugnant 
to the spirit of the Gospel.” 

At the same time he is careful to show that he 
believes that an episcopal system will be for the 
future, as in the past, the best adapted for 
Christian uses. In special reference to the 
doctrine of a Divine-right episcopate it is pointed 
out, as a general argument, that a positive doc- 
trine cannot be based on a disputed foundation; 
and that a dispute exists, since Dr. Moberly 
and Bishop Gore may be placed on the one 
side, and Dr. Hort, Dr. Sanday, and Lightfoot 
on the other. Mr. Henson, after explaining 
that many persons have pressed Dr. Moberly’s 
‘ Ministerial Priesthood’ on his notice, proceeds 
to examine that book ; and it may be safely 
admitted that the examination is effective. ‘* The 
book,” says Mr. Henson, ‘‘seems to me a 


and its criticism of Bishop Lightfoot’s famous 
essay, which I reckon a singularly fine example 
of right method, impresses me as quite curiously 
perverse.” Most men are likely to admit that 
the answer to the question of the origin of the 
episcopate depends on historical evidence, and 
Dr. Moberly, it appears, does not plead that 
‘*theological preconceptions, as such, should 
tyrannise over the interpretation of the text.” 
Yet Mr. Henson quotes certain statements made 
by Dr. Moberly which betray extraordinary 
conceptions of the method of inquiry. Thus, to 
give Dr. Moberly’s words, ‘‘The cogency of 
evidence—nay, its whole value and even mean- 
ing—depends absolutely on the mental convic- 
tions with which we approach it.” Again, 
‘* When I am perfectly certain of my belief in a 
divinely-ordered church, I am right in taking 
my certainty with me to the interpretation of 
passages, which might otherwise, perhaps, have 
been explicable without it.” Dr. Moberly is 
not the first advocate of a cause to carry his 
preconceptions or presumptions to his exami- 
nation of facts, but all such advocates do not 
explain their methods with his honesty. In 
spite of his own words, however, he admits that 
the vital issue is ‘‘ after all mainly a question of 
history”; and therefore Canon Henson tests 
the arguments by the scientific methods of 
history. Canon Henson points out that Dr. 
Moberly takes account of very little of the 
evidence, and refers to neglected facts, while, at 
the same time, he examines his conclusions, 
‘*T will state,” says Mr. Henson, ‘‘ that in my 
judgment Dr. Moberly’s use of S. Clement of 
Rome puts him out of court as a serious his- 
torian”’ ; and he seeks to justify this statement. 
Those who adopt the scientific methods of in- 
quiry, rejecting the claims of presupposition or 
preconception to be heard, will range themselves 
with Canon Henson in this contest, in which he 
shows power and skill, and will, it is safe to 
say, find no historical evidence for a doctrine of 
a Divine-right episcopate. The sermons them- 
selves, true to the sub-title of the volume, are 
in the interest of Christian fraternity. 


The Church and its Social Mission. By J. 
Marshall Lang. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The 
ardent social reformer will probably dismiss this 
volume with a sneer, for it will seem to him 
proof positive of the assertions so often made 
respecting the attitude of Christian churches 
towards the problems of poverty and labour. To 
such persons it seems that some of the clergy 
have just awakened to the fact that, since we 
have now a democratic constitution and existing 
economic relations are much discussed, it is 
desirable to show a populace in danger of being 
seduced by the siren voice of the Socialist that 
after all Codlin is the friend, not Short, that 
the Church is the true helper of the working 
class, and that if they only trust to her all will 
be right—in the end. In the end, because at 
present it will not be wise to say too much, for 
the churches, like all other large institutions, 
are great consumers of wealth, and must beware 
of irritating their capitalist supporters. And so 
it is desirable to blow hot and cold, and assure 
the working man, who is distressed with pre- 
sent conditions, that there is every sympathy 
with his aspirations, but that there is always the 
question of method ; while, on the other hand, 
the capitalist is assured that no one desires to 
tamper with the rights of property in the name 
of religion, only we must be careful of identify- 
ing moral with legal justice, or of neglecting the 
due claims of benevolence. Such an account of 
this book would be unfair, but it would be 
plausible. Dr. Marshall Lang does not write 
as a man greatly interested in the subject, but 
rather as having felt it a duty to say what he 
could about it. His moderation of tone renders 
him at times ineffective. Though he indulges 
in a certain amount of rhetoric, his treatment 
of the matter is entirely without the fine glow 
of inspiration which coloured all Westcott’s 


sober, restrained, and sensible. It admits the 
cardinal truth, forgotten in turn by almost every 
party, that Christianity is bound, as such, to no 
one system of economics, any more than to any 
form of government. Again, he does not appear 
to see that, if this be so, it is not so certain 
that the various churches as societies are bound 
to have any particular attitude towards socia] 
problems, save the general one of desiring more 
love and justice in the world. If Christians may 
reasonably differ in politics, why not in economic 
questions? The claim to make any view of 
government or economics binding on Christians, 
as such, seems to us one of the greatest errors 
in history. But on the whole Principal Lang 
is singularly free from it, and writes with sound 
sense. In talking of the suggested abolishing 
of competition he says, very wisely : ‘‘ We must 
look at human nature as it is, and at the facts of 
life as they are. Self-love cannot and should not 
be scouted as if it were an unclean thing,” 
We do not feel that the case for Socialism js 
thoroughly examined or understood. At one 
point there is confusion between the capitalist 
and the entrepreneur, and there is no inquiry 
into the exacerbation of difficulties between 
capital and labour produced by the great trusts 
in America. We fail to see any justification in 
a book written professedly in English for such 
words as ‘‘declinature,” which do not deserve 
academic support. The sketch of Church history 
in the first part is jejune and superficial. But 
the interesting explanation of ‘‘ election ” (true 
though it be) would have assuredly shocked the 
older worthies of Dr. Lang’s Church, as also 
would the approving quotation of a ‘‘ Papal 
encyclical” on the last page. The tone of the 
work, indeed, from beginning to end is cha- 
racteristic of the great Aufkliirung of the 
Scottish Establishment, of which this volume 
is eminently worthy. 


The Doom of Dogma and the Dawn of Truth. 
By Henry Frank. (Putnam’s Sons. )—Mr. Frank 
appears to have lived in a part of the world 
where hard and gloomy views on plenary in- 
spiration, on eternal punishment, on atonement 
by blood, and so on, are used to coerce the 
human mind. For many years, he tells us in 
his preface, which is dated from New York, he 
was a preacher in orthodox churches ; but he 
found the load too heavy and was ‘‘ forced to 
unload all the impedimenta of ancient ignorance 
and modern superstition, and to construct an 
independent system of religious instruction for 
those who care to follow him.” His book, how- 
ever, can scarcely be recommended as a hand- 
book of religious knowledge. It is interesting 
as showing the crisis Mr. Frank has himself 
come through, and as showing how many ques- 
tions have to be dealt with by one who makes 
up his mind to renounce authority and, while 
remaining true to the impulses of religion, to 
follow the light of reason. But the writer, while 
he has read many books, scarcely possesses either 
the calm or the clearness necessary for a teacher. 
The religion to which he shows the way 1s 4 
worship on the principles of Walt Whitman, of 
a God who embraces in Himself all differences 
and all opposites, and whom man discovers as 
he discovers his true self. ‘‘It is not the creed 
of the slave, but of the freeman,” we are told of 
the creed of the future ; ‘‘ not of the prison cell, 
but of the mountain height. This creed, its 
followers believe, will yet conquer the intelli- 
gence of mankind, and be finally inscribed on the 
indestructible scrolls of time.” Perhaps it will 
need to grow a little more definite first. 


The Law of Creeds in Scotland: a Treatise on 
the Relation of Churches in Scotland, Established 
and not Established, to the Civil Law. By A. 
Taylor Innes. (Blackwood &Sons. )—This book is 
not called a second edition of the author's ‘Law 
of Creeds in Scotland,’ published in 1867 ; the 
title is the same, but the sub-title is different, 
and while a good deal of the matter of the 








notable and suggestive example of false method, 


writing. Still, the book has great merits : it is 


former book is here reprinted, much is omitted. 
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The addition of the law of the subject since 1867 
thus leaves this work considerably less in bulk 
than its predecessor. The student who wishes 
to inform himself thoroughly on the subject 
must consult both books. The present volume 
contains a ful! account of the recent agitation 
in the Church of Scotland for relaxation of 
subscription to the Confession of Faith, and a 
narrative of the legal proceedings instituted by 
the Anti-Union Free Church to establish its 
right to the property of the Church of the Dis- 
ruption, as being faithful, while the Uniting 
Free Church was unfaithful, to Disruption prin- 
ciples. This narrative includes the judgment 
of Lord Low, but not the decision of the Second 
Division of the Court of Session, which is, we 
understand, to be added in a second edition of 
Mr. Innes’s new book. Mr. Innes has supplied 
an excellent collection of the facts and docu- 
ments necessary for an understanding of the 
legal position of the churches of Scotland. The 
conclusions to which he points are those of a 
convinced adherent of the Church of the Dis- 
ruption, but they are not obtruded. 

Saint John Chrysostom, by Aimé Puech, 
translated by Mildred Partridge, is an addition 
to “The Saints Series” (Duckworth & Co.). 
The book deals with the sermons or homilies of 
the famous orator and preacher, and shows him 
as a reformer of manners and corrector of vices. 
Gibbon’s brilliant sketch of the saint, as he 
appears amidst the political and ecclesiastical 
intriguers of Constantinople, has made _ his 
figure known to English readers. This volume, 
however, deals more with Antioch, where 
Chrysostom was bishop, than with Constanti- 
nople, to which he was removed by force. The 
author has little to say about the saint’s early 
years. Of the time spent as a barrister there 
is the simple note, ‘‘ He began at the bar.” 
There is no discussion of the authenticity of the 
letters to Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuesta (sic). 
Further, there is no record of the fraud prac- 
tised by Chrysostom in order to secure the elec- 
tion of his friend Basil to the episcopate. Nor 
is there in sufficient detail an account of the 
troubles in Constantinople which led to the 
banishment of the saint, or of his relations 
with the Empress Eudoxia, who was by his own 
naming as another Jezebel or as anew Herodias. 
On the other hand, the character of the great 
preacher is skilfully defended against the charge 
of raising antagonism between the rich and the 
poor when he rebuked the wealthy for the vices 
of luxury and selfishness, ‘‘ What Chrysostom 
desires,” says the writer, 

“is not to stir up the poor against the rich—although 
I have no intention of denying that some of his 
most violent invectives may, contrary to his inten- 
tion, have given rise to evil passions in the depths 
of certain hearts—but to convert the rich to charity, 
and to the practice of almsgiving. Of all the 
Fathers of the fourth century Chrysostom is par 
excellence the panegyrist of almsgiving, and his 
eloquence is inexhaustible in making new this 
subject to which he returns so often. To give to 
the poor is to give to God, and John, before 
Bossuet, celebrated in magnificent oratory ‘the 
eminent dignity of the poor.’” 

One reads with interest what Chrysostom said 
regarding slavery. He declared it to be not a 
natural, but a human institution, created by our 
vices, and 

“once at least, as an exceptional occurrence 
Chrysostom went to the extreme limits of existing 
prejudice, and, reducing the question within very 
harrow bounds, sought to inquire whether there 
Were no practical means of abolishing slavery, or at 
least of putting some restraint on it.” 

Dealing with eternal punishment, a doctrine 
not readily accepted in his day, the saint 
showed at once his orthodoxy and his tender- 
ness :— 

“Ah! I know that you do not like to hear me 
speak of hell. Yes, these thoughts are terrible, and 
torture the heart. Do I not know it myself? Do I 
not feel it as you do? My heart is troubled and 
palpitates like yours ; and the more clearly I under- 
Stand that heli really exists, the more I shudder 
and shrink with fear. But I must have courage to 





say these things, lest both you and L alike fall into 
this dreaded hell.” 

From this book, marked with the official 
nihil obstat of a Church that has known some- 
thing of the Inquisition, one may learn that 
Chrysostom, a saint before the dawn of the 
Middle Ages, speaking of the parable of ‘‘ the 
wheat and the cockle,” declared :— 

“Jesus said that in order to forbid wars and 
murders. For it is not lawful to kill a heretic; if 
that were done, it would be bringing into the world 
a war that would be unatonable...... But He does not 
forbid us to repress these same heretics, to close their 
lips, to deprive them of the liberty of making them- 
selves heard, to break up their meetings ; He only 
forbids putting them to death.” 

The Book of Psalms. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. )—Prof. Kirkpatrick’s commentary 
on the Psalms, which appeared in three succes- 
sive parts of the ‘‘Cambridge Bible for Schools,” 
is now brought together into one volume, in 
which the page is somewhat larger and the 
paper thinner, so as to form a handsome and 
convenient book. The information supplied is 
adequate for teaching purposes, the tone is 
conservative, and the religious feeling of the 
Psalms receives attention as well as the historical 
and critical questions which they suggest. 








TRANSLATIONS. 

Madame Bovary. Translated from the French 
of Gustave Flaubert, with a Critical Intro- 
duction by Henry James. (Heinemann.)—The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man. Translated 
from the French of Octave Feuillet, with a 
Critical Introduction by Henry Harland. 
(Same publisher.) — Notre Dame of Paris. 
Translated from the French of Victor Hugo, 
with a Critical Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
(Same publisher.)—The Black Tulip. Trans- 
lated from the French of Alexandre Dumas by 
A. J. O’Connor, with a Critical Introduction 
by Richard Garnett. (Same _ publisher.)— 
Two of the latest volumes of the ‘‘ Century 
of French Romance’’ which Mr. Gosse is 
editing belong, as Mr. Harland says in his 
charming preface to one of them, to ‘‘ the 
dear, good days of the dear, bad Second 
Empire.’’ Both are established classics, 
and we need not say much about their 
merits. The translation is fair, but in read- 
ing ‘Madame Bovary’ especially one cannot 
help seeing the weakness which here seems to 
be inevitable. Flaubert himself took six years 
to write this remarkable book, wrestling in 
spirit with the difficulties of language in ‘‘ the 
incessant pursuit of an impossible and impec- 
eable excellence of colour and rhythm.’’ He 
succeeded so far that the greatest merit of his 
work is acknowledged to be its wonderful 
style. The anonymous translator probably 
spent half as many months on his work, 
without any of Flaubert’s gifts or equipment 
—for, if he possessed them, he would be doing 
something better thantranslating. The result 
is naturally disappointing. Let us take an 
example at random. Here is a passage from 
the tragic catastrophe of Emma Bovary’s life: 

“Elle resta perdue de stupeur, et n’ayant plus 

conscience d’elle-méme que par le battement de ses 
artéres, quelle croyait entendre s’échapper comme 
une assourdissante musique qui emplissait la cam- 
pagne, Le sol sous ses pieds était plus mou qu’une 
onde, et les sillons lui parurent d’immenses vagues, 
brunes, qui déferlaient. Tout ce qu'il y avait dans 
sa téte de réminiscences, d'idées, s’échappait & la fois, 
d’un seul bond, comme les mille piéces d’un feu 
d’artifice.” 
Here is the translator’s rendering of this fine 
and musical passage, which well expresses 
the utter bewilderment of a mind whose last 
hold on life has suddenly given way :— 

“She stood lost in bewilderment, and with no 
longer any consciousness of herself, save through 
the beating of her arteries, which she fancied she 
could hear escaping like a deafening music that 
filled the air. The soil beneath her feet was softer 
than a lake, and the furrows appeared to her like 





immense brown waves that broke into foam. All 
the memories, all the thoughts that were in her 
head, burst forth at once, at a single bound, like the 
thousand pieces of a firework display.” 

It is needless to point the moral. The strongest 
proof of the essential greatness of Flaubert’s 
book is that it still produces a powerrul effect 
on the reader in this inadequate form. We 
do not blame the translator, who has done 
as well as could be expected. If Mr. James, 
instead of confining himself to the writing of 
his admirable introduction, had spent three or 
four years on the work of translation, we might 
possibly have a successful English version of 
‘Madame Bovary.’ Butwe would much rather 
have the original work that he would do in the 
same time. 

Feuillet’s easy and limpid style makes a 
less exacting demand on a translator than the 
strenuously impeccable prose of Flaubert, and 
so the version of his most famous novel leaves 
far less to be desired. ‘The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man’ is so simple and charming 
a story that even its constant association with 
the reading of the English schoolgirl has not 
been able to dim its fascination. ‘‘ Here,’ as 
Mr. Harland says, ‘‘we have romance pure 
and simple, a thing of glamour all compact ; 
and the danger line that so definitely sepa- 
rates romance fromabsurdity, yet leaves them 
so perilously near together, is never crossed.’’ 
The story of Maxime de Champcey is a 
modernized fairy story, which reminds us of 
nothing more strongly than the delightful 
tales of Mrs. Ritchie in our own language. It 
is well worth the acquaintance of the hardened 
novel-reader, who will find in its pages one of 
the most agreeable surprises, if he has hitherto 
kept aloof from them with a mistaken impression 
that a book with such a reputation for 
‘* soodiness ’’ cannot also be good. 

There is little that is new to say of ‘ Notre 
Dame,’ the wonderful book with which Victor 
Hugo first took his rightful place among the 
giants of nineteenth-century fiction. What 
might be attempted in this line has been so 
well said by Mr. Lang in his admirable intro- 
duction that nothing is left for the reviewer 
to add. Mr. Lang has taken for his subject 
the wider field of ‘Victor Hugo’s Novels,’ 
already ploughed with good results by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his youth. One gathers 
that Mr. Lang’s own favourite is the unequal 
but wonderful ‘ Les Misérables.’ As to ‘ Notre 
Dame,’ he is almost inclined to agree with the 
hostile verdict of Goethe: ‘‘ Never, indeed, 
persuaded that ‘Notre Dame’ is ‘the most 
odious book ever written,’ but feeling that 
the agonies are too many, too prolonged, and 
too excruciating, the contrasts too violent.”’ 
Hugo’s place in fiction is excellently suggested 
in the concluding sentences: ‘‘ The chiefs of 
creative fiction live in their children, the 
children of Shakespeare, Moliére, Fielding, 
Jane Austen. Hugo’s life is as the life of 
winds and waves; like Euripides, he is ‘ the 
meteoric poet.’’’ The translation of ‘ Notre 
Dame’ is particularly good—better, in fact, 
than any which we have seen before. 

The limitations of the ‘‘ Century of French 
Romance ’”’ are indicated by the fact that Dumas 
the elder is represented in it by so trivial, 
though pleasant, a work as the ‘ Tulipe Noire,’ 
Of course it is notof this pretty story that one 
thinks when the splendid melodrama of the 
great Dumas crosses the mind of one intent 
upon a summary of French fiction in the nine- 
teenth century. It is for the cycles of the 
Musketeers and the Valois, or for the lonely 
monument of ‘Monte Cristo,’ that we value 
Dumas so highly. But it would obviously be 
impossible to present these in a selection on 
Mr. Gosse’s scale; besides, they are already 
easily accessible to the English reader, though 
it is painfully true that no translator has yet 
done justice to the ease and excellence of the 

style which leads the reader along so comfort- 
ably and heroically. ‘The Black Tulip’ is, 
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perhaps, less well known, though it has long 
been a favourite reading-book in our schools, 
and it is certainly shorter. It has been well 
rendered into English, with a sound, though 
hardly brilliant introduction. 


Nanna: a Story of Danish Love. From the 
Danish of Holger Drachmann. Rewritten in 
English by F. F. Browne. (Chicago, 
MeClurg.)—Despite a few Americanisms— 
e.g, ‘‘romped around’’ for gadded about 
(ferdedes rundt omkring)—this is a very faith- 
ful and readable version of Drachmann’s 
slight, but pretty and picturesque sea story, 
‘Paul og Virginie under nordlig Bredde,’ 
now for the first time translated into English. 
As a_story-teller, indeed, Drachmann is 
distinctly inferior both to Lie and Kjelland, 
yet he is a shrewd observer as well as a 
genuine poet, and both his characters and his 
environment are convincing. The transla- 
tion, as already stated, is excellent. We 
would remark, however, that ‘‘kennel’’ is 
preferable to ‘‘dog-house’’; that ‘‘ Fruen- 
timmer i Huset’’ means *‘ the ladies at home,’’ 
not ‘‘the women of the house ”’ ; and, finally, 
that ‘‘ midt i kartoffelbedene’’ should be ren- 
dered ‘‘in the middle of the potato-beds,’’ 
not ‘in the middle of one of the potato- 
beds.’’ These are very small points, but the 
careful observance of such minutiz is all 
that is required to make Mr. Browne a trans- 
lator above criticism. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


English Public Opinion after the Restora- 
tion, by Gerald B. Hertz (Fisher Unwin), is 
a remarkable little book, well worthy of com- 
mendation, and we cordially congratulate the 
author on his excellent choice of a subject. 
The present sketch is somewhat slight, and 
grows slighter as Charles II.’s reign gets 
left behind; but the study of that reign is 
extremely clever, and we hope that the 
author will be encouraged by the success of 
this smaller venture to embark on a history of 
English public opinion to covera longer period 
with more detail. A considerable knowledge 
of Restoration tracts, an epigrammatic style, 
and a fund of dry humour, tempered by his- 
torical sympathy, enable Mr. Hertz to handle 
his theme with just the right measure of dignity 
and lightness; with such powers he seems 
singled out to attack the larger task which 
has long awaited a witty and a learned his- 
torian. The pages of the present volume are 
closely packed with scholarly allusion, per- 
haps almost too closely, for a certain anxiety 
is betrayed to drag in the whole supply of 
references, with results that disturb the flow 
of the writer’s and the reader’s ideas. To 
allude to the ‘‘ cornfields’’ of Marston Moor, 
for instance, is somewhat beside the mark, 
though the neighbourhood of a certain field of 
oats is known to history. We are a little 
bothered, too, by the writer’s continual 
intrusion of references to modern politics. 
The word ‘‘imperialism’’ is mere ‘ jour- 
nalese’’ when used of Restoration politics. 
The analysis of the causes and the nature 
of the support which English popular feel- 
ing gave to the Dutch war, the contrast 
between the royal and the national views of 
English relations to France, leave nothing to 
be desired. In the too sketchy close of the 
essay the difficulties of the subject are 
betrayed. Its boundaries ought to be strictly 
delimited, and all kinds of facts must not be 
treated as suitable fish for the net. Public 
opinion can hardly be said to be affected, or 
popular feeling displayed, by such statements 
as that Rnglishmen ate then (as they eat now) 
large quantities of ill-cooked meat; the fish 
that belong to the social historian’s net should 
go back into the sea. No large amount of 
space should be spared in so small a book to 


a discussion of the sovereign’s personal cha- | 





racter, though its influence on public opinion 
must, of course, be indicated. The names of 
James II.’s mistresses, for instance, are 
scarcely relevant, If Mr. Hertz writes 
another and larger history of English public 
opinion he will have to take it for granted 
that his readers know already a good deal of 
history. 


The Principles of English Constitutional 
History. By Lucy Dale. (Longmans.)—We 
have so often protested in these columns 
against the unnecessary multiplication of 
histories of England, written avowedly at 
second hand, that we cannot refrain from 
giving a warm welcome to this book. Itisa 
model of what popularization should be. The 
writer is well informed, though not too much 
so; she imagines her public, and is able to 
produce what they will read. The book is 
written currente calamo in a very attractive 
style. The adult who desires to get an under- 
standing of the main outlines of English history 
cannot do better than procure it. Jt would 
interest the clever schoolboy, and is without 
the taint of examinations, which spoils so 
many praiseworthy books for the ordinary 
person. We believe that nothing is more 
important just now than an understanding of 
the entire difference between writing history 
and popularizing it. As a rule, the persons 
qualified to do the former are the last of all 
who should attempt the latter. Yet, owing to 
various causes, mainly pecuniary, they are con- 
stantly being tempted to do so, with results 
no doubt satisfactory from the point of view 
of the scientific accuracy of their writings, 
but disastrous to the average schoolboy or a 
‘* general reader,’’ who is at this moment less 
interested in history than he ever was. Mrs. 
Markham had many faults, but she under- 
stood the popularizing of history for children 
far better than a modern expert does, however 
learned. Miss Dale understands equally well 
the art of presenting modern knowledge in a 
form which will satisfy the ordinary public 
and attract it to further study. We only wish 
that she would now betake herself to general 
medizeval or modern history. We know of no 
one at all likely to compete with her success- 
fully. 


Mr. Arthur Hassall’s book on the French 
People, one of the series on ‘‘The Great 
Peoples,’’ edited by Prof. York Powell (Heine- 
mann), is a work of very unequal merit. Once 
the Dark and Middle Ages are left behind, Mr. 
Hassall takes a well-directed course, for from 
the seventeenth century onwards he finds him- 
self in a country which he knows. The leading 
ideas are allowed to stand out clearly, and the 
tangled web of facts and dates, amid which he 
gropes before 1600, is allowed to drop away. 
Writing for the unlearned, he gives them the 
generalities which are impressive and can be 
remembered. He is too well versed in modern 
history to be driven to generalization of the 
cheaper sort, and he puts tersely and clearly 
a good deal that will be fresh and informing 
to students who seek some guiding thread 
through the mysteries of modern French 
history. But first the reader must win his 
way through some ten chapters in which Mr. 
Hassall has been less happy. They bristle 
with names, dates, and facts in which the 
author seems to take no interest ; the result 
is that they likewise bristle with mistakes. It 
may fall to any man’s lot to have to collect 
information which is not the information he 
loves, because he has promised to write some- 
thing for a “‘ series’’; but it is precisely facts 
thus perfunctorily gathered that need the 
most careful arranging and the strictest veri- 
fication, lest they betray the shallowness of 
the writer’s knowledge. Mr. Hassall has 
betrayed himself at every turn, for even if his 
manuscript be more correct than his printed 
text, to pass in proof such mistakes as now 
stand should be impossible to any one who 


knows his subject. On one page we learn that 
Clovis was engaged from 446 to 510 in maki 


Burgundy a tributary state. As a matter of 
fact Clovis was born in 465. A few pages 
later the story is once more briefly summarized 
and the date 501 is offered, correctly, jn 
place of 510. The 510 is, of course, 
mere slip; and it is pardonable, too, to 
confound Chilperich and Childebert, provided 
one does not write about them. Mr. Hassalj 
rolls the two into one person, who carries on 
an active existence as ‘‘ Chilperich ”’ after that 


mae 


worthy’s death. We are told that a certain | 


‘* Engelbert,’’ a writer of Latin verses, “ mar. 
ried’’ Charles the Great’s ‘‘sister.’’ This 
must be Angilbert, who had a liaison with 
Charles the Great’s daughter ; the story that 
he married that lady is false, as M. Lot has 
shown. Come we now to Mr. Hassall’s geo- 
graphy. Ina passage where the division of 
the kingdoms is meant to be brought forcibly 
before us, ‘‘ Seine’’ is printed for Sadne, and 
the sentence is nonsense. The ‘Saxons 
land’’ in Italy in the ninth century is a slip, 
apparently, for Saracens. Transjurane Bur- 
gundy is made into two states by an unhappy 
comma. We should have felt more certain that 
the comma was not in the author’s manuscript if 
Provence in thesame sentence had been called 
Cisjurane Burgundy. The Christian name 
Almaric, or Aumary, is made into that of a 
place. The fifteenth century comes off no 
better, and the utmost confusion reigns as to 
the dates of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He is made duke too soon, dies in 
two several years, and is treated as if he were 
identical with the Comte de Charolais. The 
dates that should be landmarks in French 
literature are equally deranged. No revival 
of learning is discovered in France till the 
twelfth century; Guillaume de Lorris is made 
to write the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ some twenty- 
five years too late—in fact, after he was dead. 
Rabelais’s ‘ Gargantua,’ unless we are much 
mistaken, is antedated. We have marked a 
number of mistakes in names and dates ofa 
less serious kind, such as ‘‘ Albertius’’ for 
Albertus. The treatment of French names 
is entirely without system: we have in- 
differently Adalbero or Adalberon, and 
‘*Radegonde ’’ is the wife of ‘‘ Lothair”’ (her 
monastery, by the way, is made to date after, 
instead of some twenty years before, Colum- 
ban's arrival). All these trifles might have 
been cheerfully forgiven if any attempt had 
been made to breathe life into the dry bones 
of history, if the genius of the French people 
had been analyzed and made visible in these 
pages. The series of ‘‘ The Great Peoples,” 
we were told, was to supply something ana- 
logous to Green’s ‘Short History’ for foreign 
nations, but we can scarcely conceive any- 
thing more foreign to Green’s spirit than the 
first half of Mr. Hassall’s book. Prof. York 
Powell ‘‘edits’’ the series; we had not 
imagined it possible that he could let such 
errors pass as those which we have described 
above. 

Maximilian I., Holy Roman Emperor, by 
R. W. Seton Watson (Constable & Co.), is 
a creditable prize essay and the illustrations 
are well done. Maximilian’s political career 
is not an easy subject for an undergraduate, 
and apparently Mr. Watson finds this. But 
he has evidently studied the subject 
thoroughly, and has set forth the facts fairly 
enough, The account of the relations of 
Maximilian to German humanism is of a dif- 
ferent order, and here the writer’s enthusiasm 
for his subject finds appropriate material. 
For the part of the book dealing with these 
intellectual and artistic matters we have 
nothing but praise, and as a presentment of the 
facts in English we do not know that it has 
its parallel. This really demands attention, 
and should be considered by those who think 
of Maximilian mainly in the words of Stubbs 





as ‘the most delightfully unprincipled of all 
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the heroes of the Renaissance, always in every 
feast and every fray, always in want of money 
and selling himself for promises, never getting 
the money, never keeping his promises.’’ The 
author suggests some grounds for the un- 
doubted reverence for Maximilian which 
exists among his fellow-countrymen. We do 
not like his style, and cannot commend the 
use of words such as ‘‘ wideness ”’ and ‘‘ break,”’ 
when width and breach were to hand. 


Problems and Exercises in English History. 
Book G, 1688-1832.—Certificate Note-Book of 
European History, 1814-1848. Both by J. S. 
Lindsey. (Cambridge, Heffer & Sons.)—We 
have already mentioned Mr. Lindsey’s Book B 
with approval. We do not say that either of 
these books is not capable of being used 
foolishly as an aid to cram; but for our part we 
do not see what is to prevent examiners from 
reducing such possibilities to zero by dodging 
the questions here propounded and answered. 
The reviewer, as before, has had the advantage 
of testing the usefulness of Book G with both 
a fourth and a sixth form; certainly it is 
useful apparatus for the teacher at least.—The 
‘Certificate Note-Book’ is a new departure, 
adapted to the special period prescribed by 
the Board of Education for the Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination, 1902. It is in the 
nature of a note-book, intended to encourage 
the habit of taking notes and writing essays 
on historical subjects, and studying history 
actively rather than passively. The book, 
which covers the period of the second volume 
of C. A. Fyffe’s ‘ History of Modern Europe,’ 
contains a brief and comprehensive survey 
of the epoch, two excellent pages of biblio- 
graphy, and a very sensible page which directs 
the student to the best historical fiction deal- 
ing with the different political and social 
aspects of the period. In the body of the book 
are thirty-two questions, arranged in eight 
“hour’’ test papers, with model answers. A 
brief vocabulary of political terms is added on 
the last page, which should have the effect 
of stimulating the curiosity of the private 
student. Mr. Lindsey is obviously a man of 
great resource, and the very way in which he 
tackles his subject from many different stand- 
points should be, though indirectly, a good 
lesson to his readers. 








PHILOLOGY. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by 
Joseph Wright.—Parts XI.-XII., Ha-Jinketing. 
Parts XIII.-XIV., Jinkie-Lyven. (Frowde.) 
— These two ‘‘double parts’’ form the third 
of the six volumes of which the ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary’ is intended to consist. 
The preparation of the remainder of the work 
is so far advanced that Prof. Wright has found 
himself able to promise to issue in future a 
whole volume (700 pages) annually, instead 
of half a volume as heretofore, to those sub- 
seribers who are willing to double the amount 
of their yearly payment. A further instal- 
ment of 350 pages (Ma—On) has, in fact, 
already been delivered to subscribers who have 
availed themselves of this offer. The ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ will therefore, if no unforeseen diffi- 
culty arises, be completed not later than 1905. 
This rapidity of production would have been 
sufficiently remarkable even if the book were 
nothing more than a digest of the information 
contained in the multitude of published glos- 
saries and in the voluminous MS. collections 
of which a list was given in the first volume; 
and considering the amount of original research 
which many of the articles exhibit, it is 
really astonishing. The question that will 
naturally be asked is whether the increased 
speed of progress is being attained by the 
sacrifice of accuracy and completeness. Now 
there is, of course, no doubt that Prof. Wright 
might have made his work better than it is by 
spending a longer time upon it. But we have no 
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hesitation in saying that the third volume is 
superior in several important respects to the 
previous issues. The proof-reading has been 
more efficiently done, obvious misprints being 
now very rarely to be found; the names of 
animalsand plants are treated with greateraccu- 
racy than before; and the general method and 
style of the work are more uniform. Theadvan- 
tage of an early completion of the ‘ Dictionary ’ 
is so evident that we think there will be few 
who will dispute the wisdom of the decision 
to hasten the work, so long as the quality does 
not fall below the standard of this third 
volume. It lies in the nature of the task and 
of the materials that the ‘ Dictionary’ will 
require a somewhat large appendix of addi- 
tions and corrections. For the sake of having 
the book finished in three years instead of six 
a considerable increase in the length of the 
appendix may be suffered cheerfully. 

The only department of the work which 
shows any deterioration attributable to haste 
is that which is concerned with etymology, 
The Orkney and Shetland words, indeed, are 
for the most part carefully referred to their 
Scandinavian sources; but, with this excep- 
tion, the etymological part of the third volume 
gives the impression of being somewhat per- 
functory. In several instances conjectural 
derivations have been inserted which we do 
not think the editor would have allowed to 
stand if he had spent a little more time on 
their consideration. Judcock, a jack-snipe, is 
said to be from the Norwegian gjedda, a jack, 
pike. It is difficult to see what there can be 
in common between the bird and the fish, 
except that they are both called ‘‘jack’’ in 
English. Under linhay, which means a shed 
open in front, the reader is bidden to ‘‘ compare 
Fr. (Béarnais) linhe (ligne), ‘rangée de pieux, 
palissade.’’’ This looks as if the editor had 
inadvertently let pass the suggestion of some 
contributor who had been deceived by the 
accidental resemblance in the written form of 
the two words, due to the circumstance that 
the writers on the Béarn dialect have chosen 
the symbol nh to represent the sound of 7 
(=Fr. gn). In some instances the arrange- 
ment of the articles is based on erroneous 
etymology. Hacelet-pie is placed under hack 
as a derivative; it, of course, belongs to 
the altogether unconnected word haslet, 
which is duly given in its alphabetical place, 
though the variant hacelet is omitted. The 
verb to last and its related substantive last, 
durability, are treated in the same article 
with the adjective last. It is not conceiv- 
able that Prof. Wright supposes that the 
verb and the adjective are etymologically 
cognate ; presumably he has failed to remark 
the error made by his assistant in putting 
them together. The dialectal forms repre- 
senting the two words lose and loose are not 
quite accurately discriminated: some of the 
uses placed under lose (referred to O.E. 
losian) really belong, as certain local pro- 
nunciations show, etymologically to loose, 
which is of Scandinavian origin. On some 
accounts it would have been better if all 
the etymologies had been reserved for a 
special appendix to the editor’s promised 
treatise on the comparative grammar and 
phonology of English dialects. That work 
will, it may reasonably be expected, render 
possible the scientific solution of many 
etymological questions which at present are 
uncertain. It is true that the omissions 
of etymologies would make the ‘ Dictionary’ 
considerably less interesting. Even mere 
conjectures have their attraction as 
avaOnpata Saitds; and when a derivation is 
both striking and fairly certain (as is, for 
instance, that assigned to the verb halsen or 
oseny, to pretend) it is hard to say that it 
ought to have been held over. On the whole, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory course would 
be to insert in the ‘Dictionary’ only such 
etymologies as are demonstrably correct, 


























leaving all others to be considered at some 
future time. With regard to words found in 
literary English, which are inserted on 
account of their peculiar local uses, Prof. 
Wright has judiciously abstained from giving 
any derivations at all. The origin of such 
words is a question which is outside the 
province of a dialect dictionary. 

The fault which we had chiefly to mention 
in our notices of the earlier parts of this ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ was the frequent failure to recognize 
the identity of a word under its various 
phonetic and graphical varieties. In the 
third volume oversights of this kind are not 
so common as in the former volumes, but they 
still occur. The Aberdeenshire leem, a tool, 
is given with a quotation, but without any 
reference to the article /oom, where both the 
form and the sense are illustrated by examples. 
The Cumberland expression ‘‘an ill leum,’’ 
meaning an idle rascal, appears in two dif- 
ferent places—viz., under Jeum and under 
loom. In the former place connexion with 
limb is suggested (wrongly) ; in the latter place 
there is a note, ‘‘ Compare loon.’’ Not impro- 
bably the word is only an application of the 
ordinary word loom, a tool, utensil; in some 
dialects tool is similarly used as a term of 
reproach. Under haihow, the green wood- 
pecker, there is no reference to the synony- 
mous hickwall, with which it is etymologically 
identical ; but under heyhowing, ‘‘ thieving of 
yarn,’’ there is the note, ‘‘See Hickwall.’’ 
Whether the Northern word /lewil, ‘‘ one that 
acts in a headstrong and _ extraordinary 
manner,’’ is, as Prof. Wright thinks, a 
figurative use of this same multiform word 
seems rather doubtful. Hoily coal, coal tar, 
a mere misspelling of oily-coal—i.e., oil 0’ coal— 
appears without any reference to the proper 
form. We have observed several other 
examples of this kind of oversight, though, as 
we have already remarked, it is much less 
frequent than in the earlier part of the work. 
The advantage of collecting under one heading 
all the variant forms of a word is shown in 
such an article as that on heronsew, which 
bringstogether thirty-eight different spellings, 
including such curious varieties as ‘‘ hornsey,’” 
‘fanser,’’ and the Shakspearean ‘‘ hand- 
saw.’’ Another word that appears in many 
extraordinary disguises is harvest-shrew. Such 
a corruption as the Worcestershire “‘artis- 
robe,’’ if it stood alone, would certainly baffle 
the acutest of etymological guessers. A still 
more remarkable example of divergent 
phonetic development is the word hickwall, 
already referred to. If it were not for the 
existence of the intermediate forms, no one 
could believe that ‘‘ eecle,’’ ‘* haihow,”’ 
‘* yoekel,’”’ and ‘‘ yaffle’’ were merely different 
pronunciations of one and the same word. 

Prof. Wright’s excellent plan of arranging 
his illustrative quotations and references in 
geographical order has the advantage of ren- 
dering the local extension of a dialect word 
visible at a glance. The results are often 
interesting. The Northern word lass, for 
instance, seems to come no further South than 
Lincolnshire, alleged examples from Kent and 
Somerset being marked as doubtful. We may 
remark that East Derbyshire may be added 
to the list of districts in which the word is 
common; in the Peak the usual synonym is 
wench. The dialectal range of lad is perhaps 
not very different from that of lass, but it is 
notso easily discoverable from the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
which treats only of the compounds and 
peculiar local senses of the word. The verb 
to lark seems to be more widely represented 
in dialects than we had supposed, though it is 
not unlikely that in some places it may be 
current merely as an importation from modern 
slang. Prof. Wright, however, finds it used in 
Galloway and in Northumberland as early as 
1824. Lair,aresting-place for men or animals, 
has a noteworthy distribution. It is common 
in the Northern counties and in Cheshire and 
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Lincolnshire, but elsewhere is found only in 
Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, and Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and (in a special sense) in 
Somerset and Devon. The interesting word 
Julian-bower, ‘‘a name given to certain 
circular works made of banks of earth, in the 
form of a maze or labyrinth,’ is found in 
Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire, and again 
in Kent, where the corrupt form Jul-laber has 
been imagined by ingenious antiquaries to 
commemorate the Roman names Julius and 
Laberius. 

One noteworthy feature of the dialect voca- 
bulary which is especially conspicuous in 
this portion of the ‘ Dictionary’ is the surprising 
abundance of compounds of certain common 
words. Under hand, for example, there are 
enumerated over a hundred compounds, and 
under long nearly two hundred; and very few 
of these would be self-explanatory to a person 
familiar only with literary English. Owing 
to the ingenious means adopted for economiz- 
ing space, these three hundred words, with 
their explanations and illustrative examples, 
occupy altogether onlyseven pages. Thearticle 
on the verb have deserves special mention on 
account of the mass of laboriously collected 
material which it contains, five pages being 
taken up with the exemplification of local 
diversities in the conjugation of the verb. 

The French and English Word-Book, by H. 
Edgren and P. B. Burnet (Heinemann), con- 
tains in its 1,252 pages some advantages over 
similar volumes which deserve recognition. 
The pages of the two sections have differently 
coloured edges, the principal parts of irregular 
verbs are added at the end of the articles on 
each, and there is a brief but satisfactory 
account of the derivations of words so far as 
they are known. In the matter of vocabulary 
we recognize an endeavour to be more full, 
though we cannot say that the volume con- 
tains all the test-words which some experi- 
ence of French translation leads us to look 
for. For instance, ‘‘camaieu”’ is inserted, 
but ‘‘ guache,’’ which we have met more fre- 
quently, is not. We gladly recognize that 
pains have been taken to explain equivalents 
which may not be clear by paraphrasing. 

In the Muret-Sanders Encyclopwdic English- 
German and German-English Dictionary (Grevel 
& Co.) Vols. III. and IV., containing the Ger- 
man-English section, show the far-reaching 
care and diligence of the German compilers 
as well as a good command of English. Our 
only objection to the volumes is that they are 
very heavy to hold; otherwise their compre- 
hensive character and arrangement deserve 
warm praise. Deeply is it to be regretted 
that Prof. Gustav Langenscheidt did not sur- 
vive to see the complete publication of the 
work for which he did so much. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


WE are very glad to receive Sheridan’s 
Plays, first printed from his MSS. (Nutt), 
edited by Mr. Fraser Rae, whose knowledge 
of the period is well known. The actor’s 
«asual practice of ‘‘ gagging,’’ which serves 
the fugitive temper of an audience, has 
nothing to do with literature, besides fre- 
quently neglecting the author’s own intentions. 
Sheridan’s plays are classics, and deserve to 
be exhibited in the form in which he wrote 
them. His punctuation, like that of most poets, 
at any rate in MS., is odd, but his meaning is 
always intelligible, and we should maintain 
some of the text as here printed even against 
the improvements of the best editors. Any- 
way we have before us what Sheridan wrote, 
so We can conjecture or let his text alone as 
we please. Many of the spellings are cha- 
racteristic of the time, and pleasing to the 
eye of the expert, though doubtless a hundred 
ignorant enthusiasts will rise up and say that 
they are mistakes. The late Lord Dufferin 


provides a dignified and interesting intro- 
duction to the edition, probably one of the 
last things he wrote, so that Mr. Fraser Rae 
has, if they were needed, the best credentials. 
His own introduction, chiefly concerning the 
notices of the ‘ Rivals’ and its doubtful recep- 
tion, is a valuable piece of contemporary 
dramatic history. The bigness of the type 
in this part contrasts favourably with that 
adopted for the plays, which is too small, 
though Sheridan’s mother’s comedy, ‘A 
Journey to Bath,’ is printed in larger style. 
We may add that ‘ Pizarro,’ an adaptation of 
Sheridan’s, is not given. ‘ A Journey to Bath’ 
lacks grip, though not wit. It supplied hints 
for Mrs. Malaprop, and has, especially in the 
dialogue, some of the sprightly qualities of 
Sheridan, so to speak, in solution. The altera- 
tions made from the actual MSS. in ordinary 
editions of Sheridan are in some cases trivial ; 
there is enough, however, of importance which 
we would not miss amply to justify the appear- 
ance of this edition, apart from the general 
principle that an author’s text ought to be 
exhibited as he wrote it himself, more espe- 
cially in an age which delights to misquote, 
misstate, and miscorrect anything in an 
English classic. 


A voLuME entitled Parliament, Past and 
Present, by Messrs. Arnold Wright and Philip 
Smith, reaches us from Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. It is so profusely illustrated with 
interesting cuts that we should have been 
tempted to treat it under fine art were it not 
for the fact that the cuts are dealt with in 
popular rather than artistic fashion. In 
many cases we are not told what is known of 
the originals, and while the cuts are what the 
French call ‘‘amusing,’’ they have not in 
many cases artistic merit or value. The book 
may be highly commended to the general 
public as a popular account of Parliament and 
of the Parliamentary part of Westminster, and 
there is hardly a page which will be found 
wholly dull by any reader, although the 
volume teaches nothing to the student. We 
are inclined to think that the authors 
exaggerate the practical servility of Eliza- 
beth’s Parliaments and the completeness of 
Elizabeth’s victories over them. The early 
Parliaments of Elizabeth stood out against 
the queen with marked effect upon public affairs, 
and the compromises that she had to agree to 
—on the Thirty-nine Articles, for example, in 
order to save the bishops from destruction—are 
a monument to the power of the Puritans. In her 
later Parliaments she got a majority against 
the Puritans by creating Cornish boroughs 
for that purpose; but the real feeling of 
Parliament was against her High Church 
views, and continued to impress itself upon 
her policy. With regard to modern matters, 
the authors seem to think that Parliamentary 
snuff at the public expense has gone out of 
use ; but the snuff-box is still available at the 
doorkeeper’s box for members who choose to 
take it. The new journalistic view that it is 
a breach of etiquette for any member except 
a whip habitually to go uncovered is not sound. 
Gladstone, for instance, was never a whip 
and seldom wore a hat about the House; so, 
too, Disraeli; and there are many of the 
older members of the House of Commons who up 
to the present day have never bowed to what 
is called the modern custom, or admitted that 
to be uncovered is a ‘‘ heinous breach’’ of 
etiquette. 


Mr. F. G, Kirton, in Charles Dickens, his 
Life, Writings, and Personality (T. C. & 
E. C. Jack), has used letters of Dickens of 
which Forster did not avail himself, and has 
filled out various details, especially in the 
identification of places and persons in the 
novels, with exemplary care and diligence, 
| being, indeed, probably the most accomplished 
master of Dickensiana living. He has thus 
gathered a useful if somewhat trivial body of 
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material. We have a fuller account of Dickens 
as an actor than before and various pen-por. 
traits of him by distinguished hands. But 
the title of the volume seems to promise more, 
and that more is distressingly absent. There 
is no real criticism of the work of Dickens to be 
found, or appreciation of his peculiar merits 
and faults as a writer, his humour and pathos, 
no note of the changes which have passed 
over the critical world regarding him. Were 
Landor and Jeffrey wrong about Little Nell? 
and will the modern view hold its own? Mr, 
Kitton’s book will need some such volume as 
Mr. Gissing’s ‘ Dickens, a Critical Study,’ to 
supplement it. Meanwhile, things yet remain 
to be said; for instance, on the dignity of 
Dickens's prose, a subject we believe to be 
in accomplished hands. The extraordinary 
vitality of everything pertaining to Dickens 
is as remarkable as the stupidity of those who 
say that his day is over and his work unintel- 
ligible. If a counterblast were needed to 
refute such superior persons, one might point 
out that publishers who are perpetually repro- 
ducing Dickens’s books do so presumably 
with the idea of selling them, and that 
Dickens is quoted in print just about five 
times as much as any other author. 


Mr. H. C. PEDDER’s study, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, strikes us as able, but not very sound, 
For example, Mr. Pedder is inclined to at- 
tribute some of Mr. Chamberlain’s early 
Radicalism to the influence of the ideas 
of Bright. Bright and Chamberlain did 
not influence one another till common op- 
position to Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
brought them into close temporary alliance in 
the spring of 1886. There are, of course, 
speeches of each to be found in which high 
and deserved compliment was paid to the 
other, but there was no influence of mind on 
mind. Mr. Pedder’s philosophic treatment of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s development is throughout 
the volume much more ingenious than con- 
vincing. 

The Annual Record of the London Topo- 
graphical Society for 1900, published by the 
Society at 16, Clifford’s Inn, and edited by 
Mr. T. F. Ordish, is the first of a series of 
year-books contemplated. It contains a good 
deal of matter concerning the first three meet- 
ings of the Society, which was much needed 
and is being well carried on. There are also 
some valuable contributions to the fast perish- 
ing history of old London, with illustrations. 
such as that of an engraving of London in 
1510, which is glossed by the words of William 
Morris concerning 

London, small, and white, and clean. 

As we have pointed out before, this descrip- 
tion is more poetical than accurate. In the 
sixteenth century the sanitation of London was 
a disgrace, and it was terribly dirty. There 
is a capital article on the drastic Strand 
improvement by the editor, and a list of 
publications illustrating buildings demo- 
lished or threatened with demolition. The 
Society represents good scholarship and 
deserves warm support, since vandalism and 
ignorance are strong. 


Messrs. Ancus & ROBERTSON, the famous 
Australian publishers of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, have brought out a fine edition of The 
PoeticalWorks of Brunton Stephens,the Queens- 
land poet, with an excellent portrait of the 
author. The typography and paper of the 
edition are most creditable to Sydney, where 
it is printed, and show that Australia can now 
hold its own with the mother country in such 
matters. Brunton Stephens, the news of whose 
death only just comes to us, was well known 
to all those who are curious in Australian 
literature as being on the whole the best of 
the Australian poets, though he was not ‘‘native 
born.” His humorous verse is specially 
good, and we recommend, as a specimen of his 
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lighter style, to any who do not -know his 
poems, ‘ Progress in the Pacific.’ 


Mr. CHARLFS FRANCIS ADAMs publishes, 
through Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, a volume which is imperfectly 
described by its title, Lee at Appomattox, and 
other Papers. The first essay, which gives its 
name to the book, is on peace—peace between 
North and South in the civil war, as compared 
or contrasted with peace in South Africa, 
hardly in view when the author wrote in 
October, 1901. The second essay is longer 
and more important, and constitutes a very 
full account of the circumstances leading up 
to and governing the treaty of Washington. 
There follow other essays, of which the last 
two are the most interesting, though all are 
good. Mr. Adams is anopportunist with lean- 
ings towards principle. In discussing the 
position towards inferior powers, within the 
sphere of their influence, of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, he points 
out that Mexico and Haiti are examples of 
the let-alone policy on the part of the United 
States which have had exactly opposite 
results. The United States conquered and 
dismembered Mexico in 1847, and, having in 
1848 called into being a Mexican government, 
left it to work out its destinies for itself and 
only excluded foreign powers from meddling 
there. The result has been absolute self- 
government in Mexico, and, under the virtual 
dictatorship of the present President, perfect 
prosperity. Haiti left alone in similar fashion 
has, in the opinion of Mr. Adams, lapsed 
towards barbarism. He argues that capacity 
for self-government should be assumed until 
the negative is proved, and then the inter- 
ference should be the least possible and neces- 
sary. Mr. Adams holds that the British 
theory is the opposite and assumes incapa- 
city, as, for example, in Egypt. The last 
essay in the volume is entitled ‘A Plea for 
Military History,’ and though it comes from 
one of the least military of men, it shows 
much insight into the problems selected. 
Mr. Adams discusses in its pages the true 
story of Wolfe and the Plains of Abraham. 
He describes Bunker Hill in a connexion in 
which we discussed it in our pages at about 
the same date as that of the preparation of 
the paper by Mr. Adams, and in similar 
reference to the South African war. He 
rightly says that Bunker Hill has not been 
properly ‘‘treated by any writer competent 
to handle’’ it ‘‘ from a distinctively military 
point of view.’’ Now Bunker Hill was an 
engagement extraordinarily similar to the 
early engagements in the South African war. 
Both sides fought badly, though with courage. 
The British made their frontal attack, and the 
armed citizens in each case repulsed it. We 
ventured to suggest at the commencement of 
the South African war that our officers night, 
if they had chosen, have learnt a good deal 
from the history of the early part of the 
American campaign. Mr. Adams passes on 
to another military operation of interest and 
importance which has also occupied the 
Atheneum in recent times: the surrender at 
New Orleans of the Duke of Wellington’s 
brother-in-law, Pakenham. He quotes from 
Parton’s ‘ Life of Jackson ’:— 

“Parton speaks thus of Pakenham, using forty 
years ago language curiously applicable to operations 
in South Africa eighty-five years after those 1 am 
criticising : ‘The British service seems to develop 
every high and noble quality of man and soldier 
except generalship. Up to the hour when the 
British soldier holds an independent command, he 
is the most assured and competent of men. Give 
him a plain, unconditional order,—“Go and do 
that!” and he will go and do it...... But the work of 
4 general in command demands head—a cool, cal- 
culating head, fertile in expedients; a head that is 
the controlling power of the man. And this article 
of head, which is the rarest production of nature 
everywhere, is one which the brave British soldier 
18 apt to be signally wanting in ; and never so much 
80 a3 when responsibility rests upon him.’ ” 





Mr. Adams goes on :— 

“An attack in front was, on the contrary, in 

accordance with British military traditions, and 
the recent experience of Bladensburg. He acted, 
accoidipgly, as Jackson was satisfied he would act. 
In his main assault he sacrificed his army and lost his 
own life, sustaining an almost unexampled defeat; 
while his partial movement across the river was 
completely successful, so far as it was pressed, open- 
ing wide the road to New Orleans. A mere diversion, 
or auxiliary operation, it was not persisted in, the 
principal attack baving failed,” 
Mr. Adams is even more of a civilian in his 
turn of mind than is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
among ourselves, but in this essay he has 
developed some of that remarkable civilian 
intelligence of things military which distin- 
guishes the English writer. 

A Roman Mystery, by Richard Bagot 
(Methuen), is a new edition of a fairly well- 
written story, hinging upon a terrible case of 
inherited insanity in a member of an aristo- 
cratic Italian family, and containing some 
faithful and diverting pictures of society 
people and functions in Rome. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., publishes, 
through Arrowsmith of Bristol and Simpkin & 
Marshall in London, The Phantom Millions: 
the Story of the Great French Fraud, which is 
an account of the Humbert swindle. In part 
reprinted from Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s paper, 
it still shows some marks of haste, but is of 
extraordinary and romantic interest. 

THE second number of the Ancestor (Con- 
stable & Co.) well sustains the general good 
opinion formed of the first issue. The opening 
paper is one on that old Northamptonshire 
family, the Knightleys of Fawsley, the joint 
contribution of the Lady Knightley and the 
editor (Mr. Oswald Barron). It is illustrated 
with several most charming reproductions of 
family portraits. Other admirable illustra- 
tions include some portraits belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries ; arms on the tomb of 
Edmund of Langley, 1402, reproduced from 
casts; and swords from the Morgan Williams 
collection. Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a 
brief paper on the Gowrie Conspiracy and the 
Gowrie arms. Mr. J. H. Round, whose pro- 
verbial accuracy makes all that comes from his 
pen valuable, has again several communica- 
tions. Denunciations of the rubbish that 
passes muster with some as genuine heraldic 
lore still continue, and ‘‘the apostles of 
commercial heraldry’’ are once again routed 
in an article termed ‘ The Prescriptive Usage 
of Arms,’ It is pleasant, however, to notice 
that the College of Arms by no means puts 
the Ancestor under boycott; Windsor Herald 
was among the contributors to the first issue, 
and Somerset Herald sends a valuable series of 
Cheshire deeds, dating from 1233 to 1680, to the 
present number. The editor has a delightfully 
written account of ‘The Gentility of Richard 
Barker,’ taken from the records of the court of 
Star Chamber temp. Henry VIII.; the tale of 
Richard, ‘‘a gentylman”’ of Hoo next East 
Dereham, and how his gentility fared at the 
hands of twelve Norfolk jurymen, is told 
exceedingly well and with much humour. The 
most popular and the longest article of this 
number is the first instalment of edited 
extracts from the ‘Household Books of Sir 
Miles Stapleton, Bart.’ These books, which 
extend from 1656 to 1705, have been made good 
use of by the Rev. Dr. Cox. They throw most 
interesting light on the life and habits of a 
country squire in the days of the Restoration. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have begun the 
‘¢ Rdinburgh Edition,’’ on India-paper, of the 
works of Carlyle with The French Revolution in 
one volume. The edition is compact, neat, and 
desirable. 

WE have received in Messrs. Jack’s admir- 
able ‘‘ Edinburgh Waverley’ Peveril of the 
Peak, which, being one of the longest of 
Seott’s novels, occupies three volumes. We 
have striking portraits of the Duke of 








Buckingham and Countess of Derby of the 
period, and one that Raeburn painted for 
himself of Scott. 

THE concurrent edition of Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott has now reached Vol. 1V., which takes 
us to Abbotsford, of which a charming illus- 
tration appears. Further, Southey, the fine 
and commanding figure of Archibald Con- 
stable (who looks to the full ‘‘ the Napoleon 
of the publishing trade’’), Lady Louisa Stuart, 
and Jefirey are presented in excellent por- 
traits. Messrs. Jack have realized to the full 
the almost unique possibilities of illustration 
in this masterly biography. 

Tolstoy and his Problems, essays by Aylmer 
Maude, and the same writer’s editions of Leo 
Tolstoy, a Short Biography; Right and Wrong; 
and Hssays on Art, are all to ke had in 
pamphlet form, clearly printed, and we thank 
Mr. Grant Richards for thus putting the 
views of the great moralist within the reach 
of everybody. 

In the same publisher’s otherwise excellent 
edition of Tolstoy’s Resurrection the two 
pages containing ‘ List of Contents and Ilus- 
trations’ came out of the volume as soon as 
we opened it. This want of adequate binding 
is a vexation to any one who cares for books. 

WE have on our table The Unspeakable Scat, 
by T. W. H. Crosland (Grant Richards),— 
Francis Bacon our Shake-speare, by E. Reed 
(Gay & Bird), — Bacon and Shake-speare 
Parallelisms, by E. Reed (Gay & Bird),—The 
Basis of Social Relations, by D. G. Brinton, 
LL.D. (Murray),—Outlines of Metaphysics, by 
J. S. Mackenzie (Maecmillan),—The Phormio 
of Terence, edited by W. C. Laming (Blackie), 
—Pen Portraits of the British Soldier, by the 
Rev. E. J. Hardy (Fisher Unwin), — The 
Poultry Book, by L. C. R. Norris-Elye (Ward 
& Lock),—The Treasure of the Castle, by 
D. L. Wheler (Grant Richards),—To Welcome 
the King, by W. Matchett (Greening),—A 
Modern Monarch, by F. C. Lewis (Fisher 
Unwin), — Jair the Apostate, by A. G. 
Hales (Methuen), — The Gospel according 
to Gautama, by A. W. Webster (Bolton, 
Northern Publishing Company),— The Law 
of Growth, and other Sermons, by the 
Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. (Mac- 
millan), — Poems, by Joseph Furtado (Cal- 
cutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.), — Where 
Rotha Runs, and other Verses, by Annie 
M. Harris (Ambleside, Middleton),—Sous le 
Danebrog, by Jean d’Orléans (Paris, Lévy),— 
and Vercingétorix, by Camille Jullian (Paris, 
Hachette). Among New Editions we have 
The Head of the Family, by the author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ (Macmillan),— 
The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot (Ward 
& Lock),—Denis, by Mrs. E. M. Field (Mac- 
millan),—The Great Alternative: a Plea for a 
National Policy, by Spenser Wilkinson (Con- 
stable),—A mbulance Organization of an English 
Army Corps in the Field, by Major C. J. 
Addison (Baillitre, Tindall & Cox),—and On 
the Cure of the Morphia Habit without Suffer- 
ing, by O. Jennings, M.D. (Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Coutts (J.), The Spirit of Truth as revealed in Law, 10/ net. 
Russell (N.), Village Work in India, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fine Art. 

Academy Architecture and Architectural Review, Vol. 21, 

edited by A. Koch, 4to, 4/10 net ; sewed, 4/ net. 
Music. 

Nights at the Opera: Wagner’s Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser, and 
Tristan and Isolde, by Wakeling Dry, cr. 8vo, 3 vols. in 
box, sewed, 3/6 net. 

History and Biography. 
Vincent (J. E ), From Cradle to Crown, folio, 10/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Cooper (A. N.), The Tramps of a Walking Parson, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Thorne (J.), The Avon of Shakespeare, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philology. 

Contanseau (L.), A Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages, 18mo, leather, tuck, 3/6 net. 
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Atkinson (A. A.), Electrical and Magnetic Calculations, 
cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 

Middleton (R. E ) and others, A Treatise on Surveying, 
Part 2, roy. 8vo, 10/6 

General Literature. 

Cooke’s Test Papers in General Knowledge, Key to, cr. 8vo, 
4/6 net. . 

Leland (C. G.), Flaxius, Leaves from the Life of an 
Immortal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Giamil (S.), Genuine Relationes inter Sedem Apostolicam 
et Assyriorum Orientalium Ecclesiam, 16m. 

Happel (O.), Das Buch des Propheten Nahum, erklirt, 3m. 

Ziegler (I.), Die eng eer ge des Midrasch beleuchtet 
durch die rémiscbe Kaiserzeit, 10m. 

Law. 
Annuaire de Législation Frangaise, 5fr. 
Darut (J. A.), De l’Expulsion des Rtrangers, 4fr. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Lidzbarski (M.), Ephemeris f. semitische Epigrapbik, Vol. 1, 
Part 3, 5m. 

Philosophy. 

Hiigerstrém (A.), Kants Etbik im Verhiltnis zu seinen 
erkenntnistheoretischen Grundgedanken systematisch 
dargestellt, 12m. 

History and Biography. 

Lamiraux (Général), Les Grandes Manceuvres en 1901, 4fr. 

Misteli (E.), Celio Malespini u. seine Novellen, 4m. 

Monumenta Germanize Historica, Epistolarum Tomi vi. 
Pars 1, 8m. 

Ollivier (E.), L’Empire Libéral, Vol. 7, 3fr. 50. 

Poirier (J.), Conquéve de Madagascar (1895-6), 7fr. 50. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Albigny (G. a’), Les Paris aux Courses, 5fr.; Les Martin- 
gales Modernes, 20fr. 

Philology. 

Bechtel (F.), Die attischen Frauennamen nach 
Systeme dargestellt, 5m. 

Helten (W. L. v.), Die altostniederfrinkischen Psalmen- 
fragmente, die Lipsius’schen Glossen u. die altsiid- 
mittelfrinkischen Psalmenfragmente, Part 1, 3m. 50. 

Science. 
Hess (J.), La Catastrophe de la Martinique, 3fr. 50. 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. AND 
ALEXANDRA. 


Saturpay, August 9th, 1902, was a most 
memorable day in the history of England and 
the great empire that she rules. The occasion 
had been expected with some degree of dread by 
not a few, for there was a somewhat fearful 
anticipation that the King would not in the 
circumstances be able to stand so trying an 
ordeal. But the confidence of the doctors was 
amply justified by the event; and those who 
saw the King proceed with dignified step up the 
long nave to his appointed place, and then 
return after over two hours of trying ceremonial 
apparently refreshed and almost buoyant,making 
no serious use of his nominal episcopal supporters, 
must have been inwardly amused at the idle 
gossip that spoke of sedan chairs, wheeled bath- 
chairs, or a special ambulance for the royal use. 

Among the subjects for congratulation in con- 
nexion with the solemnity, it is fitting that the 
far more dignified arrangement of the Abbey 
than during any of the preceding crownings of 
the Hanoverian dynasty should be named. The 
accounts and the numerous prints and pictures 
of the crowning of Victoria show that the whole 
building was transformed and blazed with crude 
colouring. But last Saturday, whether you 
entered from the west or gazed down from 
the triforium, the great building, notwith- 
standing all the special accommodation pro- 
vided, still preserved its character of an 
ancient church for Christian worship. The 
dull electric blue and the amber of the hang- 
ings in front of the galleries and elsewhere, and 
the great carpet of deep blue, did not in the least 
jar with the architectural features of the time- 
honoured pile. No effort was made to hide the 
stonework, however stained or even crumbling ; 
indeed, the reverse seems to have been the case, 
and opportunities for modern decoration were 
wisely eschewed, old tombs and battered sculp- 
ture being kept well before the eye. Another 
feature that it was pleasant to note was that 
there was no hiding beneath a covering of cloth 
of gold of the ancient chair of crowning that has 
served English monarchs for the past six cen- 
turies. There it stood in the centre of the area, 
facing the high altar, covering the fateful stone, 
in its simple dress of early carving, stained and 
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battered, but a hundredfold more interesting 
than if it had been upholstered in modern or 
imitative antique style. It spoke out vividly of 
an old-established monarchy. The chief differ- 
ence in the arrangement of the seating on this 
occasion as compared with other coronations of 
the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries was 
that there was little or no intrusion on the 
actual altar space or sacrarium, even by the 
royal boxes, and that the reredos behind the 
altar stood much as it always does, and was 
free from the great stage that sloped back from 
its immediate summit, a post of vantage that 
was occupied at Victoria’s crowning, of which 
noisy and irreverent behaviour was an unfortu- 
nate feature. 

After a careful study of records and accounts 
pertaining to the coronation solemnities of the 
past, it may safely be said that never before, 
since the days of the restoration of the monarchy, 
has the great assemblage conducted itself with 
so much decorum and gravity. Some of this 
was doubtless due to the fact that the monarch 
had recently so nearly passed into the valley of 
the shadow. It was due also to the growth of 
better feeling and more respect for the past life 
of the nation and its present position. But no 
small meed of gratitude is due to the Karl 
Marshal, to the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
to all officially concerned in the preparation 
and conduct of affairs, that this important his- 
toric solemnity passed off with a dignity worthy 
of a great people. The special ushers or gold 
rods, to the number of about forty, with gold- 
tipped rods of crimson, were well and impartially 
chosen for their delicate task, and admirably 
did they fulfil their duties. Every possible 
provision that could reasonably be expected 
for the convenience and comfort of a congre- 
gation of seven thousand had been diligently 
made. 

The feudal survivals and the impressive and 
intelligible symbolism of the ancient service 
of the sacring of the kings of England were 
followed with a closer approximation to the 
best of the medizval orders than was at one 
time anticipated, and the final alterations and 
omissions to save the King from too long a 
strain did not mar the ceremonial, save, per- 
chance, in the initial act of recognition, when 
the assent of the people was asked but once, 
instead of at the four corners of the dais or 
platform. 

It must, too, be noted, however briefly, that 
both King and Queen bore themselves with 
innate dignity and devout attention. The 
chroniclers and gossips of the future will have 
no occasion for jeering remarks, such as have 
been current concerning earlier sovereigns ; or 
if any such are recorded they will be but scurvy 
inventions. It was good, too, to see that at 
such a time the King did not forget that he was 
a husband and a father, as his emotion showed 
when his newly crowned Queen and consort did 
obeisance before him and when the Prince of 
Wales offered his act of homage. 

There were a few—but only a few—blunders 
or drawbacks in the procedure that ought in 
fairness to be noted. By some mistake in the 
organ-loft, as it seemed to observation from the 
triforium, the signal was given too soon to 
the Westminster scholars, and they shouted 
their ‘‘ Vivat!” to the King before he had 
appeared. At the moment of the crowning of 
the King there came a sudden flash of light 
from the capitals of the pillars that support the 
lantern. Though it made the diamonds sparkle 
and somewhat startled the immediate congrega- 
tion, it was but a bit of cheap theatrical effect, 
which the limelight man of a Surreyside stage 
would have managed better. Though praised 


by some of the daily papers, this incident jarred 
on not a few, meeting with severe animadver- 
sions from several well-known men of taste and 
judgment ; it was just the one tawdry thing in 
the whole solemnity, the fly in the ointment. 
The symbolism of the two altar tapers that 





burnt through the whole ceremony wag 
an obvious reminder of the sacred presence, 
but this sudden burst of artificial light 
should never have been permitted. Another 
awkward feature had been anticipated and 
therefore discounted beforehand, and it was not 
of so much moment as the performers were out 
of sight of many in the north transept. At 
the instant of the crowning of the Queen the 
peeresses were all ordered to put on their 
coronets. The modern coronets for ladies do 
not in any way fit their heads, and are only 
small models of what coronets should be, 
attached to crimson velvet caps or bags. It is 
no easy matter to affix these things to a coil of 
hair, and the sight of some hundreds of pairs of 
white gloved arms struggling for some time to 
place these ornaments right, and stabbing them 
on with pins, sometimes at a ludicrous angle, 
was a spectacle that not only lacked dignity, but 
even bordered on the comic. Had the Earl 
Marshal taken the advice tendered him from 
more than one well-qualified quarter, he would 
have ordered the ladies to wear real coronets 
that fit the head, which are at once convenient 
and graceful, as well as in accordance with 
sound historic precedent. 

A more serious matter, that went danger. 
ously near to imperilling the dignity of the ser. 
vice and creating a scene at some of the 
most important parts of the solemnity, was the 
unfortunate persistence of the Archbishop in 
taking the whole of the very considerable part 
of the prolonged service assigned to him by pre- 
cedent. There are also precedents for deputing 
his duties or parts of them to other bishops, and 
he would have been wiser if he had followed 
the example of the Dean of Westminster, 
his exact equal in age, and put most of 
his duties in commission. It was pathetic, 
but at the same time trying to every one con- 
cerned, to see the Primate struggling with his 
infirmities, requiring assistance wherever he 
moved, and having to read all his own parts from 
huge scrolls held out awkwardly for him by 
other prelates. And notwithstanding all this 
his verbal mistakes in solemn parts of the ser- 
vice were not infrequent and on one occasion 
grotesque. It was brave of Dr. Temple to 
attempt all this, but it would have been far 
braver had he recognized his weakness, and not 
persisted. 

Every one hopes that the day may be far 
distant when there will be occasion for another 
coronation in thegreat Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster; but when that time comes the 
Earl Marshal and ecclesiastics and other officials 
may profit by studying not only the excellences, 
but also the defects of last Saturday’s service. 

The symbolism and teaching of the hallowing 
or anointing of kings are obscured by the 
modern delays in the ceremonial, which for 
many a generation synchronized with the acces- 
sion ; but still the sacring.and the crowning of an 
English monarch have their genuine value and 
continuity of teaching, and now that all is over 
Edward VII. and his gracious consort, together 
with the more thoughtful of his people, will 
recognize that a link has been established with 
the past, none the less real because it is unseen, 
a connexion with the intervening nine centuries 
that separate our King from the Confessor whose 
name he bears. 





‘MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
In an advertisement which I have just 
received of Mr. Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy ’ we are told that 
“special care has been taken about the dates of 
Birth and Death. Church Registers, the books of 
the Registrar-General at Somerset House, printed 
sources, and private individuals have contributed to 
secure the utmost accuracy on these points.” 
In the obituary notice of myself in this work 
it is stated that I held my fellowship until my 
death in the year 1883. I am not writing to 
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i the fact, but I do think I have some 
aa complaint of the neglect to assign the 





ce, cause 0} 
ht date. It was not necessary to go to Somerset 
her {§ House. A postcard to Caius College would at 
and once have procured the month and year. Mr. 
hot Boase seems not to have seen the Cambridge 
out Calendar of the last eighteen years, nor to have 
At jooked up the obituaries of Fellows of the Royal 
the Society or of that of Antiquaries. I may add 
eir that a few minutes spent over the British 
do |) Museum Catalogue would have enabled him to 
ily | enlarge his notice by a list of five or six 


posthumous works. VENN. 


Qe 


LAMB AND THE UTILITARIANS: THE 
‘CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD.’ 

ToucuinG the earliest appearance of his ‘ Con- 
| fessions of a Drunkard,’ Lamb's editors and 
_ pibliographers are at fault. The essay, they 
| say, first saw the light in Basil Montagu’s 
miscellany, ‘Some Enquiries into the Effects of 
Fermented Liquors’ (1814). In fact, this was 
' the second appearance of the ‘Confessions,’ 
\ The first, prior by about a year, was in the 
) Philanthropist, a quarterly journal, founded in 
' 1811 by the well-known Quaker chemist and 
» scientist William Allen, of Plough Court, in the 
f pages of which James Mill (then chief drago- 
' man of Benthamism), Allen himself, and divers 
' other more or less prominent ‘‘ Friends of 
' Humanity” were wont to fall foul of the public 
| abuses of the day and to vent their several 
) schemes of social progress and reform. This 
/ little discovery, and the curious manner of it, 
’ are of interest enough to claim a corner in the 
- columns of the Athencewm. 
_ About three years ago Messrs. Dodds, Mead 
| &0Co., of New York, issued a descriptive cata- 
logue of certain ‘ Books from Lamb’s Library.’ 
’ First on this list is a bound volume of tracts, 
which had originally contained, inter alia, 
Lamb’s ‘ Recollections of Christ’s Hospital ’ 
(1813) and the ‘Confessions of a Drunkard.’ 
These essays, which formed the fourth and fifth 
items of the contents, are now wanting—having, 
apparently, been torn out cf the volume by 
+ Lambhimself. On the inside of the front cover 
» isa table of contents in Lamb’s autograph. In 
| this table—a facsimile of which appears in the 
| catalogue—the fourth and fifth items have been 
_ cancelled ; the following words, however, may 
_ still be deciphered (No. 5): ‘‘ Confessions of a 
_ Drunkard: from the Philanthropic Magazine. 
' ByC.L.” Over his initials Lamb had written 
| in bold characters the word ‘‘ Anonymous.” 
When, quite recently, a copy of the New York 
| catalogue fell into my hands, the statement, 
| under Lamb’s own hand, that the ‘ Confessions ’ 

had appeared in the Philanthropic Magazine 
seemed to offer a clue worth following up. No 
journal bearing this title is knowntohave existed 
during the years 1800-13—the period to which 
the other contents of thevolume belong. In reply 
to a query which I addressed to him, Mr. R. A. 
| Potts—whose name will be recalled by readers of 
the Atheneum in connexion with the recovery 
| of Lamb's ‘Lines to a Young Lady going out 
to India’—solved the difficulty by pointing out 
that the journal here indicated by Lamb is 
William Allen’s Philanthropist, and to Mr. 
Potts I am indebted for a loan of his copy. 
The full title of the work—which runs to seven 
annual volumes (1811-16 and 1819)—is The 
Philanthropist : or Repository for Hints and 
Suggestions calculated to promote the Comfort and 
Happiness of Man, and the text of our essay 
| (which appears as a ‘Letter to the Editor’) 
| forms portion of the letterpress of No. ix., 
| Jan., 1813 (vol. iii. pp. 48-54). So far as I am 
_ aware, the clue given in the catalogue has never 
|, been followed up before. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
indeed, in his book ‘ Lamb and Hazlitt ’ (1900, 
Tntrod., p. xx), has the following note, evi- 
dently taken without acknowledgment from the 
catalogue: ‘*Confessions of a Drunkard. By 
C. Lamb. From the Philanthropic Magazine. 
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Reprinted by Basil Montagu,” &c. But Mr. 
Hazlitt does not attempt to identify the maga- 
zine, and his note has probably been ignored 
by most of his readers as (presumably) an 
error—one of the many errors in his book. 

In a quasi-editorial foreword to the reprint of 
his essay in the London Magazine, August, 1822 
(vol. vii. p. 99, under ‘The Lion’s Head’), 
Lamb, while repelling the calumnies of a writer 
—said by George Dyer to have been a Dr. 
Gooch, of Berners Street—in the Quarterly 
Review of the preceding April, describes at 
length the circumstances under which he came 
to write the ‘ Confessions,’ and indicates the 
light in which he intends it to be read. The 
essay, he says, is a purely ideal composition ; it 
is to be taken as an imaginary picture, not as a 
page of autobiography or a character sketched 
from the life :— 

“The truth is that our friend [to wit, Elia] had 
been reading among the Essays of a contemporary 
who has perversely been confounded with him [i.e., 
Lamb himself] a paper in which Hdaz (or the Great 
Eater) humorously complaineth of an inordinate 
appetite ; and it struck him that a better paper— 
of deeper interest and wider usefulness—might be 
made out of the imagined experience of a Great 
Drinker. 

“ Accordingly he set to work and with that mock 
fervour, and counterfeit earnestness, with which he 
isapt to over-realize his descriptions, he has given us 
—a frightful picture indeed—but no more resembling 
the man Zlia than the fictitious Hdaxv may be sup- 
posed to identify itself with Mr. L. its author.” 

Doubtless, in composing his picture, Lamb, 
as his wont was, employed certain details taken 
from his own life. Thus, for example, the age 
of the ‘‘ poor nameless egotist ” of the ‘Con- 
fessions’ is as nearly as possible the age of 
Lamb himself—eight-and-thirty years. Again, 
the two contrasted groups of companions: the 
friends of ‘‘twelve years ago ”—i.e., of 1801— 
‘*men of boisterous spirits, sitters-up a-nights, 
disputants, drunken ; who yet seemed to have 
something noble about them,” and the com- 
panions of a later period, ‘‘ persons of intrinsic 
and felt worth,” whose company notwithstand- 
ing was the means of bringing briosus into 
bondage to the tobacco demon and the seven 
worse devils in its train—these two groups 
would inevitably suggest to all who were con- 
versant with the author’s life-story Messrs. 
Fell, Fenwick and Co., the ‘“‘friends and co- 
drinkers’ of 1801-2, and their successors, the 
‘*card-boys” of the Inner Tempte days, Capt. 
Burney and his son Martin, Ned Phillips, 
Rickman, Ayrton, and the rest. But though 
Lamb thus brought (as he says) ‘‘a portion of 
his own experience into the picture,” that pic- 
ture nevertheless is purely a work of art, imper- 
sonal in significance and intention ; and it is a 
blunder at once stupid and cruel to say, asa 
recent biographer has said, that ‘“‘it would be 
those who knew Lamb, or at least the circum- 
stances of his life, best, who would be most 
likely to accept these confessions as true.” In 
fact, the direct contrary of this statement would 
more nearly describe the actual state of the 
case. It would be precisely those who knew 
Lamb best who would be least likely to con- 
found Ebriosus with his creator, or misconstrue 
the ‘Confessions’ into a chapter of auto- 
biography. 

Lamb, as we know, loved and reverenced 
‘‘ the Quaker rule,” as he found it in the books 
of Penn and Woolman, but this did not hinder 
him, when occasion offered, from playing off a 
flam on an individual mémber of that body. 
Besides, Lamb disliked and suspected philan- 
thropic busybodies ; and it must be confessed 
that Friend Allen, with all his merits, was 
something of a busybody. We can fancy, then, 
with what glee the sly humourist, who found the 
world as it was so lovable and good to live in, 
repared to hoax the fussy John Amen1.All of 
lough Court and his fiery lieutenant, James 
Mill. Probably by Thomas Clarkson (see 
Bain’s ‘Life of James Mill,’ p. 148), or per- 








haps by Basil Montagu or William Hazlitt— 


who, as occupant from 1811 onwards of the house 
(once Milton’s) which stood in Bentham’s 
garden at Westminster, must have had frequent 
opportunities of meeting James Mill—the 
manuscript of the ‘Confessions’ would be put 
into the hands of the joint-editors of the Philan- 
thropist. The fact of its acceptance shows that 
it must have been regarded by Allen as a genuine 
‘Report of a Case of Chronic Alcoholism’ ; 
for both Allen and Mill cherished a contempt 
for anything savouring of sentiment or fancy, 
for everything, indeed, save ‘‘the barest, most 
naked and unadorned fact” and argument 
(see Allen’s letter to James Mill in Bain’s 
‘Life,’ p. 148, and cf. L. Stephen’s ‘ Utili- 
tarians,’ ii. p. 363). We may be sure, then, 
that if Lamb’s ‘Letter to the Editor’ was 
admitted, it was as the bond fide self-revelation 
of an inebriate. An amusing feature of the 
‘Confessions’ is the introduction, twice over, 
of the sacred Benthamic catchword, ‘‘ Springs 
of Action,” and, once, of its equivalent, the 
‘* Springs of the Will,” a plausible device to ~ 
bribe the judgment of the editors. See 
Bentham’s ‘Morals and _ Legislation,’ 1789 
(‘ Works,’ i. 205), and the ‘ Table of the Springs 
of Action,’ revised and edited ss, tana Mill in 
1817. 

The text of the ‘Confessions,’ as it stands in 
the Philanthropist, bears evident traces of Mill’s 
editorial hand; the verbal changes smack of 
those precise and literal modes of thought and 
expression which Lamb found so uncongenial 
in the Scotsman. ‘‘ They seemed to have some- 
thing noble abowt them,” writes Lamb of the 
friends of 1801. ‘‘ But moral qualities are not 
external to us, they are resident in us,” objects 
Mill ; and so ‘‘ about” is struck out and ‘‘in” 
substituted. ‘‘ Avoid the bottle as you would 
fly your greatest destruction,” says Lamb. 
‘* But,” interposes the precisian, ‘‘the idea of 
destruction does not admit of more or less; be- 
sides, ‘ to fly’ is properly a verb intransitive ”— 
and thus the sentence is rewritten: “...... fly 
Jrom certain destruction.” ‘‘The pain of the 
self-denial is all one ”—‘‘is equal,” substitutes 
the Scot. ‘‘I scarce knew what it was to ail 
anything "—‘‘ to have an ailment,” corrects the 
lover of plain words ; and soon. Of the sixth 
paragraph of the essay only the opening sentence 
(‘* Why should I hesitate,” &c.) is suffered to 
stand. The rest is cancelled—doubtless as at 
variance with Utilitarian views. Again, the 
close of the fourteenth paragraph (‘‘ But he is 
too hard for us,” &c., onwards) is struck out— 
either by Mill, as too broadly implying the 
existence of the ‘‘muckle deil,” or by Allen, as 
too flippant an allusion to that fearsome person- 
age. Lastly, the second paragraph is wanting 
and the third’ reduced by half, the conclusion 
(from ‘‘Trample not,” &c., on), in which the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus is referred to, 
being omitted. One or two minor alterations 
need not be particularized here. 

With the ‘Confessions’ began and ended 
Lamb’s connexion with the Philanthropist. It 
is pleasant to think that, just about the time 
when the readers of that journal were poring 
horror-stricken over the story of the dire bondage 
of Ebriosus, a crowded audience was listening 
to the pleasant lines furnished by Lamb by way 
of prologue to the ‘ Remorse ’—one of the great 
dramatic-_successes of 1813. And with the 
brother and sister all was well. Coleridge was 
near at hand, and in the sunshine of his brief 
prosperity- they rejoiced and were comforted, 
Bde the moment they might forget that they 
were assailable ; for the time they were strong 
as ri the wind was tempered to the shorn 
Lashbs. T. HutcHinson. 








“GRASS WIDOW.” 
Eastbourne, August 6th, 1902. 
More than once letters have appeared in 
your columns on the history and antiquity of 
the term “‘ grass widow.” Hitherto, I believe, 





the earliest known instance of its use was in an 
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article in the Calcutta Review in the forties. I 
have now found it in Hickey’s Bengal Gazette 
for August 12th to 19th, 1780. It occursin a 
bogus advertisement alleged to be copied from 
a Dublin paper, and purporting to be inserted 
by a French schoolmistress. The passage, in 
what is intended to be French-English, runs as 
follows :—‘‘ Me be de s widow, and mai 
Husban he de very great scoundril and be runna 
away from me.” The phrase was evidently well 
known, and it is possible that some other inves- 
tigator may be able to discover a still earlier 
instance, and throw some light on its genesis. 
Sypney C. GRIER. 





Literary Gossip. 


Miss Lovisz Imocen GuinEy’s monograph 
on Hurrell Froude, which will be ready for 
publication very shortly, is to have as a 
frontispiece a scarce portrait she has been 
fortunate enough to discover of her subject, 
nearly the first, and certainly the fiercest, of 
Tractarians. 


Unover the title of ‘The Mirror of Perfec- 
tion ’ Constance, Lady De la Warr, has pre- 
pared, and Messrs. Burns & Oates will 
publish, a popular English version of the 
early record of St. Francis of Assisi 
ascribed by M. Sabatier to Brother Leo, 
the friend, fellow-townsman, and disciple of 
the saint. Father Cuthbert, of the Oapu- 
chins, contributes an introduction. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish before 
long an historical drama by Mr. E. 
Wallis, entitled ‘The Life and Death of 
King Henry the Second.’ Becket naturally 
figures prominently in the play, and Dermod 
MacMorrogh, Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
and other personages connected with the 
invasion of Ireland are introduced. 


Mr. Fisnzr Unwin has also in prepara- 
tion a new novel by Lucas Cleeve, entitled 
‘The Man in the Street.’ It is largely con- 
cerned with politics, for it is in the main a 
study of the character and motives of a man 
in whom love struggles for the mastery 
with political ambition. Hypnotism still 
further complicates the case. 


A work on the pronunciation of Shak- 
speare, by Prof. Victor, of Marburg Uni- 
versity, is to be published by the firm of 
B. G. Teubner, of Leipzig. 


‘Tus 1s My Brrtupay,’ a birthday-book 
compiled by Miss Anita Bartle on a new 
plan, familiar to readers of the Daily 
Chronicle, will be published next month by 
Mr. Grant Richards. Mr. Zangwill sup- 
we the preface. ‘‘The great procession of 

umanity,” he says, 
‘*sweeps through these pages, the quick and 
the dead, saints and sinners, soldiers and 
a og queens and nuns and nurses, with our 

ady Marshal for ever-ready chorus. Not least 
enjoyable arethose contemporary namesand nick- 
names, the Bobs and Kitcheners (with apposite 
tags) which her recondite reading has fished out 
of the most unexpected old authors. Bartlett’s 
‘ Familiar Quotations’ must henceforth give way 
to Bartle’s ‘ Unfamiliar Quotations.’ Certainly, 
if I may permit myself the luxury of a citation 
which is not in either, few will lay down this 
book without ‘an almost affectionate thankful- 
ness towards the person by whom we have been 
amused.’ ” 


Havine been head of a famous school 
and an Oxford college before enjoying the 
longest term of modern times at West- 
minster, Dean Bradley has done much work 





and cannot be grudged his well - earned 
retirement. Still, one regrets the disap- 
pearance from active life of any of the few 
left of the circle of greater Victorians whose 
eminence has remained unchallenged. 

Unver the title of ‘Monimenta’ the 
architect and deviser of the scheme of the 
Harris Free Public Library and Museum at 
Preston, Mr. James Hibbert, has privately 
printed a volume of occasional records in 
prose and verse. These extend over fifty 
years of a lifetime, and in particular relate 
to certain peculiar experiences of thought 
and emotion. 

Just as we go to press we hear with 
regret of the death of Mr. James Brunton 
Stephens, perhaps the best of Australian 
poets, of whom we speak in a notice in 
to-day’s ‘ Library Table.’ 

‘Sry Cuone’ (‘The Faithful Heart’) 
is the title of Mr. Braunston Jones’s 
Chinese novel, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Walter Scott Publishing 
Company. In this story the author has not 
been content merely to exploit the country 
and people as a picturesque background 
to a group of conventional Europeans, but 
has endeavoured to depict literally the inner 
social life of the nation as it exists without 
great veiling. 

By an inadvertence we credited the 
‘History of Neath Abbey’ with possessing 
no index. We gladly recognize that there 
is a good one, and regret that the mistake 
should have occurred. 

Tue extraordinary theory put forward by 
Canon Cheyne in many articles in the ‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Biblica,’ that the Musri of the 
cuneiform inscriptions does not mean Egypt 
(¢.e., Mizraim), but a kingdom in North 
Arabia, has not been long in receiving 
authoritative contradiction. Dr. Wallis 
Budge, in his ‘History of Egypt,’ which 
will appear before the end of the month, 
seeks to show in his preface that the 
assumptions of Dr. Winckler, on which 
Canon Cheyne’s conclusions are confessedly 
based, are not only inaccurate in themselves, 
but have also been rejected by many other 
scholars. In addition to his other qualifica- 
tions, Dr. Budge is the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Esarhaddon,’ which Canon Cheyne 
in his article ‘ Mizraim’ quotes in support 
of his case. The result is awkward for the 
‘‘ Jerahmeelite” theory of the last volume 
of the ‘ Encyclopsedia,’ which rests in great 
measure upon the existence of Dr. Winckler’s 
North Arabian kingdom, and would refer a 
large proportion of the names in the Old 
Testament to this source. 


WE receive from the United States a 
paragraph which states that ‘‘Thomas 
Dixon, jun., famous even before he became 
the author of ‘The Leopard’s Spots,’ lives 
at Elmington, one of the most beautiful 
estates in Virginia,” &c. Further, we read 
that ‘‘Mr. Dixon does most of his literary 
work in an old house on the other side of 
Elmington creek, though, in the heat of com- 
pleting ‘The Leopard’s Spots,’ chapters are 
said to have been written aboard railway 
trains, in railway stations, or wherever the 
author happened to be during his working 
moods.” ‘The fame of Mr. Dixon has not 
reached us, but the suggestion of sudden 
inspiration and early repute is perfect. We 





wonder that the manufacture of these “ very 
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to use Mr. Puff’s phraseology, is not laughed 


civil Paragraphs in the way 


out of use by a nation distinguish 
humour. 


Mr. H. M. Bearry writes from Bally. 
mena :— 

‘‘Mr. Herbert Paul (‘Matthew Arnold’ 
P. 131) says, with reference to ‘The Great § 

rophecy of Israel's Restoration’: ‘Sir Joshua | 
Fitch informs us that it has never been used jn | 
a single school.’ What Sir Joshua says is 
slightly different. It is: ‘I have never heard | 
of a school in which the book was used.’ Hoy. 
ever, it was actually used in Ireland in one 
(though not an elementary) school—in Portor, — 
Royal School. This was immediately after the | 
publication in 1872.’ j 

Mr. Hammonp Hatt writes :— 

‘“‘The last monthly part of ‘ Pickwick’ was ) 
published more than six months before the [, 
coronation of Queen Victoria. If any green ‘4 
leaves fluttered in the Abbey on June 28th, i 
1838, they must have been those of ‘ Nickleby,’ 
the first part of which story appeared in April 
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of that year.” Jos 
GENERAL DE GALiirret has been publish. |) place 
ing in the Journal des Débats some pages ¢ editor 
from his diaries, but the latest contribution, he res 
which has been widely quoted in this coun. ' direct 
try, contains a very curious mistake, if, as He ¢ 
has been universally assumed by the English ;, numb 
daily press, the allusion is to our present| books 
King. General de Galliffet states that inj Ws 
1880 he met in Paris ‘the Prince.” He' Parlis 
does not say who the Prince was, but in| Servic 
French society the name at the time in|) (3}d.) 
question generally stood for the Prince of |) modif 
Wales. He states that he dined, at the} Code 
wish of the Prince, with Gambetta and one § Publi 
other person besides himself at the Café — Amen 
Anglais, and he then relates a conversation F ford ( 
which has been quoted at full length in our” the k 
newspapers. A reference tothe Paris corre-| MSS. 
spondence of the Zimes or Daily News of 1881 ‘ Educe 
seems to show that up to October 30th, 1881,/ Auth 
our present King had never seen M. Gan- : variol 
betta, and that on that day they met, a list |) Muser 
being printed of those present, among whom | 
General de Galliffet was not. So there must 
undoubtedly be some confusion if the allu- | 
sion is intended to be to the then Prince of 4 
Wales. 1 Rep 
Tue last Heft of the Gittinger Gelehrten-" made: 
anzeigen contains an interesting note on the |) of the 
beginnings of the art of printing in Basel. | Truste 
An ordinance of the City Council at the end |) the S 
of the year 1471 mentions “‘ the masters who | Sir G 
print the books” (die Biichern trucken). In a 
the next year (1472) three printers are) 4 7 
named as masters — Bernhard Reichel, | exped 
Michael Wensler from Strassburg, a0d pation 
Friedrich Biel. The last-named afterwards presen 
emigrated from Basel to Spain, and from | back, 
1485 to 1517 several works were issued | Direct 
from Biel’s press at Burgos. He names | > 2 
himself ‘‘ Fredericus Alemanus” or “ Fad- | SS a 
rique Aleman de Basilea.” The oldest) j,..., 
extant Basel print is ‘Gasparini Perga- | j,a1, 
mensis Clarissimi Oratoris Epistolarum | of py, 
Liber,’ without expressed date, but pro- | was t 
bably issued in 1472. In this work stands H attemy 
the famous ‘‘distichon” comparing the | ice for 
relative shares of the cities of Mainz and | Horth 
Basel in the early advancement of the » The ti 
art :-— — howev 
Artem pressure quamquam Moguncia finxit, view 
E lime traxit hanc Basilea tamen. : ead +a 
A Bvupaprest letter in the Allgemeine § Fans 
Zeitung records the death in that city 00 § Prof, 
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o7th of the Hungarian novelist Karl 
Hy in his Briss 2 year. He was 
a member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, and for ten years was a member 
of the House of Deputies. From 1893 he 
edited the official Budapests Kozlony. 

Verdlos Gang, the leading Liberal 
‘ournal of Norway, is about to publish a 
translation into Norwegian of Mr. T. P. 
Q’Connor’s account of the great Humbert 
fraud, under the title ‘The Phantom Mil- 


Hons” Negotiations are in progress for a 


translation also into German and Swedish. 


Senator G. Neari, whose death in his 
sixty-fourth year is announced from Rome, 


| was the leader of the Milan Conservatives 
' and a writer of distinction. 
’ author of several historical works, and a 
| frequent contributor to the Perseveranza and 


| other papers. ? 
| translator of ‘ Struwwelpeter,’ which ap- 


He was the 


He was also the Italian 


peared underthe name ‘ Pierino-Porcospino.’ 

Joseph Kirscuner, whose death took 
place recently in Tyrol, was at one time 
editor of Vom Fels sum Meer, a post which 
he resigned in 1889 to become the literary 
director of the Deutsche Verlags-anstalt. 


' He devoted himself chiefly to editing a 


number of useful encyclopzedic works and 
books of reference. 

WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report of the Civil 
Commissioners, with Appendix 
(3}d.); Minute of the Board of Education 
modifying Articles 130 (9) and (10) of the 
Code for Day Schools (}d.); Return of 
Public Elementary Schools Warned (1d.); 
Amended Statute, University College, Ox- 
ford (1d.); Calendar of the Stuart Papers of 
the King at Windsor, Vol. I., Historical 
MSS. Commission (2s. 11d.); Technical 
Education, application of Funds to, by Local 
Authorities (ls. 1d.); and a Return of 
various details concerning the British 
Museum (9d.). 








SCIENCE 
BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS. 

Report on the Collections of Natural History 
made in the Antarctic Regions during the Voyage 
of the Southern Cross. (British Museum, the 
Trustees.)—It is hardly necessary to state that 
the Southern Cross, excellently equipped by 


_ Sir George Newnes, started for the Antarctic 


regions in August, 1898, and that independent 
accounts of her voyage have appeared from Mr. 


| €. E. Borchgrevink, the commander of the 


expedition, and Mr. Louis Bernacchi. To the 
national museum Sir George Newnes liberally 
presented a first set of all the specimens brought 
back, while, in accordance with his wishes, the 
Director, Prof. Ray Lankester, has distributed 
the duplicates among various museums and 
public institutions in the United Kingdom 
and abroad. Among these was the Christiania 


| Museum, to which a second set of the Inverte- 
i brata was sent in consideration of the services 
| of Prof. Collett. 
_ Was to reach Victoria Land, but on the first 
| attempt the vessel was hemmed in the 


The aim of the expedition 


a pack- 
ice for nearly six weeks, and had to return 
northward in order to make a second and 
Successful trial on a more eastern meridian. 
The time expended in the pack-ice was not, 
Owever, a loss from the scientific point of 


view, for there was on board the ship a young - 


and talented Norwegian zoologist, Mr. Nicolai 
Hanson, who had received instructions from 
Prof. Hjorth as to the proper methods of 


XUM 





capturing and preserving invertebrates, while 
he was already proficient in the preparation of 
mammals and birds. His death at Cape Adare, 
in October, 1899, was doubly to be regretted, 
because, in addition to the loss of his services, 
he had made voluminous notes on the seals and 
birds obtained in the ice-pack, and these notes 
are not forthcoming, although their absence is, 
to some extent, compensated for by the private 
diary sent to his wife and translated in the 
present volume. The task of preparing for 
publication the memoirs of vertebrates has 
been assigned by the Director to Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, while those on invertebrates have been 
supervised by Prof. Jeffrey Bell. It is almost 
needless to say that no mammals are known to 
exist in the Antarctic regions except cetaceans 
and seals, and as none of the former was 
obtained the first memoir is on the seals, by 
Capt. Barrett-Hamilton. He, however, was 
obliged to join his regiment in South Africa, 
and his excellent work has, therefore, been 
supplemented by Mr. E. Wilson, who has 
since sailed for the Antarctic in the Dis- 
covery. To the pencil of the latter, as well as 
to Mr. H. Groénvold, we are indebted for five 
beautiful coloured plates of the seals found in 
the Antarctic, preceded by illustrations of the 
remarkably feeble and variable dentition of 
Ross’s seal. Great is the contrast between this 
and the powerful arrangement in the ‘‘ true” 
leopard-seal, distinguished by this adjective 
from the ‘‘ false” sea-leopard or Weddell’s 
seal. This is the commonest of the shore-fre- 
quenting seals, and does not appear to occur in 
the pack-ice, where the only permanent inhabi- 
tant seems to be the crab-eating seal, for little 
is known of Ross’s seal, which is numerically 
rare, though widely distributed. It is fortunate 
that Capt. Barrett-Hamilton had been previously 
invited to examine and report upon the seals 
obtained by the Belgica, for these were in 
excellent condition, whereas the specimens from 
the Southern Cross seem to have suffered 
after the death of Hanson. His interesting 
diary forms the next section of the book, and 
then come the birds, by Dr. Sharpe, with 
numerous illustrations in black and white from 
the works already mentioned. There is also 
a coloured plate of the eggs of the large robber- 
skua, Megalestris maccormicki, one of the bold- 
est of birds, so named after its virtual dis- 
coverer, the surgeon of the Erebus. These 
eggs, with those of the Adelia penguin and the 
ice-petrel, are new to the national collection. 
Dr. Sharpe has deftly welded together—with 
full acknowledgment—everything of value upon 
the avifauna of the Antarctic, and, owing to the 
large amount of narrative, this section will 
probably prove more interesting to a wide circle 
of readers than any other portion of the volume. 
With the return of the Discovery and her 
colleague the Morning we may possibly learn 
something definite about the breeding of the 
Emperor penguin, of which bird some fine 
specimens were obtained by the Southern Cross ; 
but the evidence points to the greater abundance 
of this species in the direction of Louis Philippe 
and Joinville Lands, and if the Scottish expedi- 
tion visits Cockburn Island it may carry off the 
palm of success. In fishes Dr. G. A. Boulenger 
has described several new genera and eight new 
species, with figures; the invertebrates have 
been undertaken by highly competent special- 
ists, whose labours have been adequately illus- 
trated ; and the same may be said of the reports 
on the scanty material afforded by the speci- 
mens of cryptogams and of rocks. This 
excellent volume has, of course, a corresponding 
index, and contains the latest information upon 
the natural history of this section of the 
Antarctic regions. 

A Hand-List of the Genera and Species of Birds. 
Vol. III. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D. 
(British Museum, the Trustees. )—In our notice 
of vol. ii. of this work (Athen., May 4th, 1901, 
p. 570) it was remarked that the next volume 








would ‘‘ see the commencement of the vast order 
Passeres.”” Such is, indeed, the case, but the 
Euryleemiformes and the Menuriformes, placed 
by former systematists among the Passeres, but 
considered by Dr. Sharpe entitled to the rank 
of orders, have to be dealt with before his 
Passeriformes are reached. These are divided 
into the sub-orders Mesomyodi and Acromyodi. 
The former contains two divisions: first, the 
Tracheophone, in which are included the families 
Pteroptochidee, Conopophagidse, Formicariid, 
and Dendrocolaptidz ; secondly, the Oligomyode, 
comprising the families Tyrannidze, Oxyrham- 
phide, Pipridse, Cotingide, Phytotomide, Pit- 
tide, Philipittidee, and Xenicide. Then follows 
the second sub-order, Acromyodi, with two 
sections—namely, Passeres Abnormales, devised 
for the Australian family Atrichornithide, and 
Passeres Normales for the Hirundinidse, Musci- 
capide, Campophagide, and Pycnonotide, with 
which this volume ends. The question of 
arrangement bristles with difficulties, and we can 
imagine that Dr. Sharpe was hard pressed when 
he decided to place the purely American genus 
Polioptila among the Muscicapidz of the Old 
World. As in the former volumes, Dr. Sharpe 
cordially acknowledges the assistance he has 
received in matters of detail from colleagues, 
whom he mentions by name, in Europe and 
America, and, whatever may be the opinion of 
systematists with regard to some portions of his 
arrangement, it will at least be admitted that 
his concise demarcations of the geographical 
distribution of the component species leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Catalogue of the Collection of Birds’ Eggs in the 
British Museum. Vols. I. and II. By Eugene 
W. Oates. (British Museum, the Trustees. )— 
The collecting of birds’ eggs is one of the in- 
stincts of our youthful nature, and many ornitho- 
logists of repute have risen on the stepping-stones 
of these dead shells to higher things. Quite as 
much excitement and danger are involved in 
cliff-work after the nests of raptorial and marine 
birds as in mountaineering, and there is a 
distinct moral as well as a physical training in 
explorations for the purpose of learning some- 
thing of the breeding-habits of birds. It was 
with this end in view that Wolley, in ‘‘the 
fifties,” braved the rigours of Arctic winters in 
order to be in Lapland when the frost broke up ; 
it is for this that a succession of ornithologists 
have visited the tundras of the Petchora and 
the Yenesei, explored Kolguev, and almost cir- 
cumnavigated Novaya Zemlya. For doughty 
deeds may be cited the robbing of a kite’s nest 
under fire from the walls of Lucknow, in the 
spring of 1858, by a distinguished naturalist who 
was then a subaltern in the ‘‘ Black Watch”; 
or Bendire’s ride for life from the Apache 
Indians with the first known egg of a rare hawk 
filling up his mouth to choking point. These 
are merely instances which surge into our 
memory and require no seeking. The deeds 
come first, the investigations follow, but in 
estimating the results to be obtained from the 
subsequent study of eggs, their form, composi- 
tion, and coloration, it is well to refrain from 
insisting too strongly upon any one set of 
characters taken by themselves, and to bear in 
mind the pregnant remarks of the first of living 
oologists in the ‘ Dictionary of Birds ’ :— 

“ Oology taken alone proves to be a guide as mis- 
leading as any other arbitrary method of classifi- 
cation, but combined with the evidence afforded by 
due study of other particularities, whether superficial 
or deep-seated, it can scarcely fail in time to con- 
duct us to an ornithological arrangement as nearly 
true to Nature as we may expect to achieve.” 

And now we pass to the sober results as set 
forth in this catalogue. 

In the introduction Mr. Oates gives a clear 
and concise account of the gradual growth of 
the collection in the British Museum, this 
increase being ina great measure due to various 
donations and bequests, which are duly specified, 
The latest of these is the Crowley bequest, by 
which about fifteen per cent. of species hitherto 
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unrepresented in the collection have been 
added to the list ; but, for unavoidable reasons, 
the record of these could only commence 
with the second volume. The arrangement and 
nomenclature followed are those employed in 
Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s ‘ Hand-List of the Genera 
and Species of Birds,’ and the work, therefore, 
opens with the small sub-class Ratite. In 
this section (p. 2) we are reminded that a few 
years ago a naturalist ventured to name a 
new species of South American “‘ ostrich,” Rhea 
nana, from an egg ; and we realize the oppor- 
tunities offered by the eggs of gallinaceous birds 
to the autocratic species-maker at the breakfast- 
table. In the large sub-class Carinatz, which 
comprises all the rest of the species known at 
present, the author points out the close 
resemblance in glossy porcelain-like texture of 
shell in the eggs of all the species of the Tina- 
mou family, although their colours differ, as 
shown by the five figures on pl. i. To the Galli- 
formes six plates are devoted ; one to the rarer 
examples of hemipodes and sand-grouse ; one to 
the Ralliformes ; and then we note an obvious 
slip on pl. xi. in the interchange of the 
numbers 5 and 6, the former being the figure 
of the diver’s egg, while 6 is that of the petrel. 
With pls. xiv.—xviii. we reach the warmly 
coloured eggs of the terns and gulls; and in 
vol. ii. the still more varied eggs of the 
Charadriiformes, to which four plates are 
assigned. From the Ardeide onwards the 
influence of the Crowley bequest appears in the 
body of the catalogue (the added Charadriiformes 
being in the appendix), and the plates of the 
eggs of birds of prey afford scope for the skill 
of Mr. Groénvold, whose work merits high praise. 
In the selection of the specimens to be figured 
Mr. Oates has exercised considerable judgment, 
while as regards his descriptions of the general 
type and the variations of the eggs of each 
species he may be congratulated on his per- 
formance of a very difficult task. We note, 
however, that a great deal of space is occupied 
—and, in our opinion, wasted—by the devotion 
of a separate line to clutch after clutch of the 
eggs of, for example, certain common terns 
and gulls, many of which had virtually been 
obtained at the same time and place. As 
regards the collection itself, some of the series 
seem to be unnecessarily large, and it might be 
desirable that some exchange or presentation of 
duplicates should be carried out. In the case 
of a national collection under trustees this is, 
however, far less easy than it would be in the 
case of a private collector, and, moreover, 
bequests to the British Museum are sometimes 
shackled by conditions to the effect that none 
of the objects shall be alienated. Probably some- 
thing will be done before long ; meanwhile, we 
welcome these two separately indexed volumes, 
which end with the Striges, and look forward 
to the continuation. 








Ftience Gossiy. 


‘Tae Birps in our Woop’ is the title of a 
new volume by Mr. G. A. B. Dewar which 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen will have ready 
during the autumn. The book, which is the 
result of many years’ close observation of each 
species of bird described, is chiefly intended 
for young readers. It is to be illustrated 
with special care, every bird being drawn and 
coloured by Mr. Edward Neale, who was long 
associated with the late Lord Lilford, Gould, 
and other ornithologists, 

THE congress of German naturalists and 
doctors is announced to take place at Karlsbad 
from September 21st to 27th. 

WE hear from Copenhagen that the Inter- 
national Congress for the Study of the Sea has 
resolved to establish a central bureau in that 
city, under the direction of the general secre- 
tary, Dr. Hoick, of Holland, while an inter- 
national laboratory is to be started at Christiania 





in November, under Prof. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Some of the states interested will begin their 
work next month; the remainder will start 
next year. As we mentioned previously, each 
country has had a special portion of the sea 
meted out to it for observation. 


Tue Annual Report on Alkali Works, &c., has 
just been issued as a Parliamentary Paper at the 
price of 9d.; and we also note the publication 
of Part I. of the Report of the Commissioners 
of Salmon Fisheries (1s.), and a Report on the 
Mining Industry in Spain (2d.). 

In Circular No. 49 of the Wolsingham 
Observatory the Rev. T. E. Espin tabulates 
some results which he has obtained with regard 
to volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, which 
seem to point to a period nearly the same as 
that of the revolution of the line of apsides of 
the lunar orbit—i.e., somewhat less than nine 
years. Further investigation appeared to indi- 
cate that the greatest volcanic activity takes 
place when the moon is in perigee at the time of 
its maximum northern declination. 


Tue Geodetic Survey of Cape Colony and 
Natal was carried out under the direction of Sir 
David Gill, His Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape, by Col. Morris, R.E., C.M.G., in the 
years 1883-92, and the results were printed 
and presented to Parliament in 1896. But 
an important former survey was necessarily 
not included. It was executed by Capt. 
Bailey, R.E., and a detachment of Royal 
Engineers in the years 1859-62. The survey 
commenced at the southern end of Maclear’s 
arc of meridian, and extended for a considerable 
distance inland along the whole southern coast 
of Cape Colony. After it was finished in 1862 
the vessel conveying the instruments, drawings, 
books of observation and calculation, &c., was, 
to Capt. Bailey’s great grief, wrecked on the 
rocks off Struy’s Point and all its cargo lost. 
Fortunately, however, copies of the abstracts of 
angles had been sent to the Admiralty Surveyor 
and to the Surveyor-General in Cape Town, also 
other abstracts and copies of the original 
observations for some stations to the Govern- 
ment of British Kaffraria. From these an 
account was compiled by Capt. Bailey and printed 
in a report presented to the Cape Parliament in 
1863. After making a careful examination of 
this Sir David Gill found that it was very 
desirable to carry out a complete revision 
of the work, many points in which were com- 
mon to it and to the Geodetic Survey, thus 
enabling him to free the results from errors, 
most of which were due to oversight in the 
proof corrections. The only other considerable 
area of good connected triangulation in the 
colony was one in the Knysna district, which 
had been performed by Mr. Fourcade, of the 
Forestry Department, and the results of all this 
are now published as Vol. II. (just received) of 
the Geodetic Survey of South Africa, in which 
is also given a general plan of Bailey’s and 
Fourcade’s surveys. 

WE have received from Dr. Copeland Vol. I. 
of the Annals of the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh. It contains four papers contributed by 
members of the staff of the former observatory 
of Lord Crawford at Dun Echt and of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Observatory. The first two papers 
are by Dr. L. Becker, now Professor of Astro- 
nomy at the University of Glasgow, and give the 
results of observations of 217 nebulz obtained 
at Dun Echt and the positions of stars within 
one degree of the North Pole and of three 
fundamental polar stars. The third, by Dr. 
Halm, is entitled ‘Contributions to the Theory 
of the Sun,’ and gives the main results of his 
theoretical researches into the causes of the 
periodicity of solar phenomena, in which are 
brought forward many highly suggestive matters 
tending to throw light upon the more prominent 
dynamical phenomena exhibited on the sur- 
face of the sun. The last paper, by Mr. J. G. 
Lohse, contains an account of a new double- 
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image micrometer invented by him and of Remb 
observations, chiefly planetary, obtained with entire! 
this instrument, which consists, in fact, of , that ] 
small heliometer, with a Barlow lens in fron; footin 
attached to the eye end of a refracting telescope, = 
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rye satis 
Rembrandt van Rijn. By Malcolm Bell, a 
“Great Masters Series.” (Bell & Sons.) |) ‘coar 
Rembrandt: a Critical Essay. By Auguste | mirer® 
Bréal. (Duckworth & Co.) 5 6The 
Or these two studies on Rembrandt the | was 5 
former is a reduction, to suit the dimensions _Remb: 
of the series, of a larger book, ‘Rembrandt 24min 
van Rijn and his Work,’ by thesame author, |. Wet 
It forms a convenient summary of the results | 25 22. 
of recent writers on Rembrandt, such ag | “ep! 
Bredius, Emile Michel, and Bode, and {, mot! 
supplies the dates of all Rembrandt’s more | Remb 
important pictures, with an adequate, though _ costhe! 
perhaps rather unsympathetic, account of , 4068 ! 
the strange story of his life. It may cer. |) ™ore 
tainly be commended as a convenient and |) SP4°° 
trustworthy book of reference, though we the ‘ 
doubt whether it would stimulate any one 7 slight 
to an appreciation of Rembrandt’s peculiar — *itiou! 
qualities as an artist. | art 1s 
From this point of view M. Auguste ‘ition 
Bréal’s short essay, in which no systematic | his 
record is attempted, is of more importance. | ee 
It is, indeed, a remarkably sincere and | pote, 
straightforward attempt, on the part of an |) 7 hi 
artist who appreciates the unique position | rn : 
of the master, to explain his work to nth : 
those who have not yet felt his charm. M. wai h 
Bréal’s book is singularly and refreshingly Wich 
free from the catchwords and the empty § 1. 
phrases of those who follow general | *” H 
opinions. He has realized his subject afresh |) * ©" 
and without taking over any accepted | a 7 
valuations. The difference between the two pe Fl 
studies of Rembrandt that we are discussing 5 ' 
may be fairly gauged by the fact that Mr. rol 
Bell dismisses the drawings as outside the a mn 
scope of an elementary study of the master, peso 
whereas M. Bréal takes his reader straight ater 
to such simple pen-and-wash sketches as that M. Br 
of the old coach, and there, where they are oat a 
found in their simplest, least complicated iy 
guise, endeavours to make him understand delibe 
the substantive qualities of Rembrandt’s art. | perry 
In such a subject as this—where invention |) |) 
does not enter, where composition is reduced | pen 
to the question of the placing of the object it de 
in the picture space, where in fact we have |) th 
nothing but the sheer presentment of the | adhe 
thing seen—it is possible to acquire an idea | 
of the essential and inalienable elements of | “It 
Rembrandt’s draughtsmanship, to under. | = 
stand that realism as Rembrandt practised | + ag 
it was an effort of creative imagination, | Vigin 
stimulated, it is true, by the thing seen, but | 4), fo, 
none the less a definite creation. respect 
Rembrandt's art is indeed a severe test |) them, 
of zesthetic theory. Whereas most art has | yy. 
concerned itself with the eurhythmic pre) «444 
sentation of carefully selected types, oF Ft sufferi 
of those things in nature which already) |... 
approximate by the harmony of their pro-|) ji), ; 
portions to the ideals which the human) 4.) 
mind forms for itself, Rembrandt con- part p 
cerned himself indiscriminately with what.) f° P 
ever came before him. All the canons of as 
proportion, all the systems of balanced és lide 
ne rtm design which may be deduced §);. 
from classical and Italian art, fail com-§ 4, 


pletely to explain the undeniable beauty of 
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) was satiatied with distinguishing between 
’ Rembrandt’s technique and his imagery, 
admiring one and disparaging the other. 


| ment of Biblical subjects. 





| mirers deplored. 


> Rembrandt’s ugliness, we must extend our 
esthetic to allow for it. 
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tion is admirably expressed, though we 
’ think that M. Bréal hardly allows for the 
| part played in the resulting beauty by those 
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andt’s squalid nudes. We are 
aay at one with M. Bréal in insisting 
that Rembrandt's nudes are on the same 
footing as the rest of his work, and that if, 
in spite of the shock to our desire for 
harmonious and graceful forms, we accept 
his beggars and heads of old women as 
satisfying to our eesthetic sense, we must 
accept with equal delight those drawings of 
‘coarse wenches” which his earlier ad- 


The time has gone by when Reynolds 


Weare accustomed now to think of technique 
as an inseparable part of the manner of con- 
ception, and if we are compelled, as indeed 
most artists are, to admit the ‘‘ beauty”’ of 


M. Bréal scarcely 
does this, which would require, indeed, a 
more exhaustive treatment than he had 
space for. He perhaps hardly realizes 
the difficulty, for he speaks somewhat 
slightingly of “ideal beauty” as “ fac- 
titious,” and hints that the only complete 
art is one which accepts nature as uncon- 
ditionally as Rembrandt’s. He sums up 


images have “life,” that they are never 
merely curious or accurate imitations of 
naturalobjects. Infact, Rembrandt recreates 
each individual object on its own lines and 
from its own data, instead of recreating it 
with reference to the type or the class to 
which it belongs. The result is that the world 
which he creates, though it is more poignant 
and more intelligible than the actual world, 
is no whit more comfortable, more easy, or 
more gratifying to our expectations ; it is a 
world built on exactly similar lines to the 
world of common experience. His imagery 
must be accepted, therefore, as satisfying 
rather to our imaginative sympathies than to 
our imaginative desires. But, for all that, his 
power is as definitely creative (and not merely 
imitative) as that of the purest of classic artists. 
M. Bréal, though he insists most on Rem- 
brandt’s rendering of the thing seen, feels 
none the less the power of Rembrandt’s 
deliberate inventions, particularly his treat- 
Of these he says 
truly that they stand apart from all other 
renderings. He points out how the dream 
of classic harmony and perfection haunts 
all the Italian masters, and through them 
touches even the Flemings and Germans :— 


“Tt was not within themselves that these 
painters sought the face of Christ ; it was not 
their own flesh that they felt palpitate on the 
Cross, nor their own tears that were shed by the 
Virgins whom they painted. Their very piety, 
the form of their creed, held them off, if only in 
respect ; the Son of Man was always a God for 
them, when He was not an athlete.” 


With this he contrasts Rembrandt’s faces, 
“that are the very expression of the pity, 
suffering, moral beauty, and infinite gentle- 
ness of the New Testament.” The distinc- 


elements of design which he calls factitious. 
He insists on Rembrandt’s study of nature, 


is vision, but he scarcely points out how 


rendering of Biblical scenes is due to the 
deliberate invention and the artful compo- 
sition of his scenes— composition which, 
where it is successful, where it really fur- 
thers the dramatic idea, is based on the 
same principles of balance and intentional 
design as were employed by the Italians 
whom Rembrandt studied and copied, even 
though he never imitated them. 

But great as our author’s enthusiasm is, 
it does not blind him to the master’s 
faults. It is one of the many puzzles of 
Rembrandt’s exceptional nature that, while 
we have to think of him chiefly as the 
most intensely sincere and the most human 
of artists, he shows at times a strange 
love for the vulgarly theatrical. He seeks 
to impose by an obvious emphasis on the 
external signs of emotion, or by exagger- 
ated scenic effects to ‘‘ melodramatize”’ his 
theme, or again, by making them masquerade 
in extravagant and inappropriate costumes, 
to enhance the romantic charm of his 
figures. There are to be found in his 
art, along with the most unapproachable 
beauties, the germs not only of the bad taste 
of the later Dutchmen, but also of many of 
the vicious habits of more recent art. But 
of one thing we may, with M. Bréal, acquit 
him—‘‘He is never jocular, never 
indifferent.” 

In treating of Rembrandt’s life the 
charm of M. Bréal’s writing is clearly felt. 
No one could have touched on the sad and 
almost incomprehensible story of his 
failure with a more delicate and discerning 
sympathy. He writes of him with due 
reverence, and avoids the insufferably 
patronizing, apologetic tone which people 
of small imaginations and little experience 
are apt to adopt towards a great man who 
was not also a great succese. 

In conclusion, we must compliment M. 
Bréal on the discrimination shown in the 
choice of illustrations. In view of the 
small size of the volume he has rightly 
refused to admit pictures which could only 
be travestied by reproduction, and has con- 
fined himself to drawings and etchings, 
which really suit the purposes of such an 
essay far better. The book is one of a new 
series, the ‘‘ Popular Library of Art.” It 
may be doubted whether a new series is 
wanted, but if it keep to the aims and pro- 
portions of the present essay it must certainly 
be welcomed. 








Ancient Furniture and other Works of Art, 
by Vincent Robinson, C.I.E. (Quaritch), is a 
handsome volume illustrating with many photo- 
graphs the collection installed by its owner at 
Parnham House, Dorset. We learn from its 
pages that this house is, in part, a beautiful 
Tudor building of a type which every day be- 
comes more and more rare. The difficulty of 
harmonizing later additions and alterations with 
the earlier portions seems to have been accom- 
plished by Mr. Robinson with a success and 
tact rivalled by the unusual discrimination dis- 
played in the choice and bringing together of 
his collections. As we read the excellent notes 
which accompany each series of objects—tables, 
chairs, chests, cupboards, glass and metal work— 
or look at the very beautiful photographs which 
are the work of Mr. Eustace Calland, we are 
conscious of an unexpected homogeneity of 
aspect. They represent English, German, 
Italian, and French work ; some are as early as 
the building itself or earlier, others of the 


chosen for its home and place. We can honestly 
recommend this book to any one interested in 
the collection of furniture, not only on account 
of the information it contains, but also for the 
instinct and taste that it displays. 








M, JAMES TISSOT. 


Tue death of M. Tissot on Saturday last at his 
residence, the Abbey of Buillon(Doubs), removes 
one of the original workers in the ranks of modern 
French artists. In England he is almost ex- 
clusively known as a delineator of religious 
subjects, but this is a comparatively modern 
phase of his career. Tissot was born at Nantes 
in 1836, and was a pupil of Flandrin and Ingres 
(whose influence is more especially seen in his 
earlier works), entering the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1857. In the Salon of 1859, as Miss 
Kingsley records in her excellent ‘ History of 
French Art,’ he exhibited two paintings of saints, 
‘A la Cire,’ two portraits of women, and a 
‘Promenade dans la Neige’; thenceforward he 
was a constant exhibitor at the Salon, and 
one of the most important works of his first 
manner, ‘Faust et Marguerite,’ was in the 
Salon of 1861, and is now in the Luxembourg. 
His second period may be said to have com- 
prised portraits of the type seen in the series 
known as ‘La Femme a Paris,’ and in such 
pictures as the realistic scene on board an ocean 
steamer, ‘ The Last Evening,’ which Mr. Charles 
Gassiot exhibited at the Guildhall four years 
ago. Tissot resided in England for about ten 
years, frequently exhibiting, and enjoying a wide 
reputation for his portraits and genre pictures. 

If Tissot himself had been asked in which 
of his three ‘‘ periods” he would select to be 
judged as an artist there can be no question 
that his answer would have been in his religious 
phase. He might have achieved greatness in 
whatever department of artistic expression he 
took up; and in him, if the world lost a 
portrait painter, it gained a remarkable de- 
lineator of religious life. It is not necessary 
to look into the reasons which resulted in so 
complete a change in the subjects of his inspira- 
tion ; the date of the change is 1886. In the 
autumn of that year he found himself (as the 
French would say) in Palestine. ‘‘ While some,” 
as he tells us, 

‘like the schools of the Renaissance, have been 
occupied only with the mise en scéne, and others, 
like the mystic schools, with sentiment alone, 
they have with one accord abandoned the 
ground of historical accuracy...... This is why, 
attracted as I was by the divine figure of Jesus, 
and by the entrancing scenes of the Gospel story, 
and desiring to represent them, as faithfully as 
I could, in their different aspects, I determined 
to start for Palestine, and to visit it as a devout 
pilgrim.” 

The result of the four years’ visit is now well 
known; the wonderful series of 365 small 
water-colour drawings illustrative of ‘‘ The Life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” created a profound im- 
pression when exhibited in Paris in 1894, and 
attracted great attention when exhibited in 
London two years later at the Lemercier Gallery. 
It cannot be denied that what are generally 
termed ‘“‘ religious pictures” do not attract the 
public at large, and M. Tissot’s success was due 
to the originality, careful finish, and versatility 
which he infused into work which, in the hands 
of nearly every other modern artist, would 
probably have been conventional or common- 
place. He treated the subjects as the Italian 
miniaturists might, perhaps, have treated 
them had they lived in the nineteenth century, 
but with more colour and light. These drawings, 
as is well known, have been reproduced by 
Messrs. Lemercier, and have been published in 
this country. It must not be forgotten that 
this series was the work not of an enthusiastic 
young man, but of one who had passed his 
fiftieth year, an age at which men rarely 
achieve, even if they conceive, a work of such 








late eighteenth century, yet each has been 





magnitude. 
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Not content with the successful termination 
of his task in illustrating the life of Jesus, 
some six years ago M. Tissot entered with 
equal enthusiasm into a scheme for illustrating 
the Old Testament, and he was engaged on this 
work, depending largely on an enormous col- 
lection of sketches which he brought back from 
the East, when death overtook him. How far or to 
what extent he had proceeded in this ambitious 
scheme is not yet known. He was an all-round 
artist, and his house near the Bois de Boulogne 
contained many evidences of his talents as a 
sculptor, wood-carver, and enameller, as well as 
a painter ; etching he learnt with Sir Seymour 
Haden. W. R. 








MR. GEORGE RAE, 


One of the most distinguished and fortunate 
lovers of modern painting in its highest phase 
passed away on the 7th inst. in the person of 
the well-known banker of Liverpool, George 
Rae. Born at Aberdeen rather more than 
eighty-four years ago, George Rae became, 
while still a young man, eminent in banking 
circles in Liverpool, and, in due course, took the 
leading position in the management of the North 
and South Wales Bank, a great establishment 
whose operations he extended in a remarkable 
manner by the addition of numerous branches 
throughout the Principality and its neighbour- 
ing English counties. About thirty years since 
his attention was warmly directed to art, and 
first buying liberally pictures by the artists of 
Liverpool, such as William Davis, he later— 
mainly through his intimacy with Ford Madox 
Brown, which in time became very close— 
favoured the work of Dante G. Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Sandys, Albert Moore, Alfred W. 
Hunt, J. W. Oakes, and others of less dis- 
tinction. Nor was his taste, catholic always, 
confined to these, for he bought other things 
largely and always wisely. 

In due time he accumulated a goodly gather- 
ing of capital works, including the best of 
Rossetti’s and leading examples by Madox 
Brown himself. So noteworthy was this collec- 
tion that in 1873 the Athenwum devoted several 
numbers of the series known as ‘‘ The Private 
Collections of England” to the assemblage of 
fine things which adorned his mansion, Red- 
court, Birkenhead. It is needless to do more 
than call attention to the comments and 
criticisms these essays offer. Suffice it that 
among the paintings in question are Rossetti’s 
masterpiece ‘The Beloved’ and the hardly in- 
ferior ‘Monna Vanna,’ as well as several choice 
drawings in water colours by the same artist of 
various dates, and Madox Brown’s ‘English 
Autumn Afternoon,’ a leading piece of its kind. 
Most of these fine things Rae lent to the 
important exhibition formed by the Royal 
Academy at Burlington House in the winter 
following Rossetti’s death, 

Rae was the most genial and liberal-minded 
of connoisseurs, and his personal relations with 
many painters and collectors were always full 
of charm. His energies were not confined to art 
or to the control of a leading bank ; he travelled 
a good deal, especially in his own yacht, 
and wrote and published, privately, a narra- 
tive of his voyages which is full of humour 
and incident. The best of his literary efforts 
is ‘The Country Banker: his Clients, Cares, 
and Work,’ which has passed through three 
editions, and is one of the most readable works 
of its kind, being both witty and wise. ‘Mr. 
Bullion in Search of a Horse’ may also be 
mentioned. In all matters concerning banking 
he was a leading authority, and until five years 
ago, when he resigned his position as chairman 
and managing director of the great Liverpool 
institution he had done so much to develope, 
took an active part in monetary affairs. In 


nearly all his tastes and pursuits Mr. Edward 
Rae, chairman of the Liverpool Stock Exchange, 
follows his father, becoming the owner of the 





largest collection in this country of Greek and 
Russian, ancient as well as modern, votive and 
devotional paintings, and being known as a 
traveller of a literary turn. 








fine-Grt Gossiy. 

THE picture by Mr. E. Phillips Fox of 
‘The Landing of Capt. Cook at Botany Bay,’ 
commissioned by the National Gallery of Vic- 
toria, is to be seen at the Graves Galleries in 
Pall Mall till the 23rd inst. 

Messrs. Duckworta & Co. propose to issue, 
at the end of next month, a set of reproductions 
of drawings by the old masters in the collection 
of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. The 
collection is already known in part from repro- 
ductions and critical notices, but the present 
series will consist mainly of hitherto unknown 
or unexplained examples. It will contain 
seventy plates, and will be accompanied by a 
critical and explanatory text by Mr. S. Arthur 
Strong. The edition will be strictly limited to 
eighty copies, of folio imperial size, bound in 
morocco, at twenty guineas net. 

THe Wimbledon Art College for Ladies is 
moving into larger quarters for the October 
term, nearer to Wimbledon Commun. Founded 
in 1881, the college has had considerable suc- 
cess, and is, we are told, the only residential 
art school for ladies, which seems rather a 
surprising fact. The masters are appointed by 
Royal Academicians, and the teaching is varied, 
including work in black and white and embroi- 
dery, as well as painting and modelling. Such 
a scheme might well be imitated elsewhere. 

Tue death of the distinguished Catalonian 
painter Baldomero Galofre, in his fifty-fourth 
year, is announced from Barcelona. Galofre, 
who was a splendid colourist, is best known by 
his pictures of fairs and processions. 

In common with most other English papers, 
we were misled last week in announcing the 
death of H. W. Mesdag. The error appears to 
have been started by a news-agency, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that we regret pub- 
lishing our premature obituary notice. The 
announcement should have been of the death of 
H. W. Mesdag’s elder brother, Taco Mesdag, 
who was born on September 21st, 1829, and 
who, like his more famous brother, worked in 
his father’s business house, and only devoted 
himself exclusively to art late in life. 

Tue Kélnische Zeitung reports the death of 
one of the oldest of the Diisseldorf artists, 
Ludwig Beckmann, the animal painter. He 
was born at Hanover in 1822. His zoological 
studies were so wide and exact that he was at 
one time offered the vacant post of director of 
the Zoological Gardens in his native town. He 
was as apt with the pen as with the pencil, 
and published some studies in culture, and a 
* History of the Races of Dogs’ in two volumes, 
illustrated by himself. He was a man of keen 
humour, both in his conversation and his art, 
as appears from his well-known illustrations of 
‘Reineke Fuchs,’ 

Tue Nuremberg authorities have resolved to 
restore the large room in the Town Hall where 
the Peace banquet was held in 1648. 

Durinc the excavations at Kellmiinz-a.-d.- 
Iller (the Czlius Mons of the Romans), the 
object of which is to determine the site of the 
ancient ‘‘ castrum,”’ the headless marble bust of 
a Roman was discovered, which had been used 
as part of the building material of a very thick 
wall. A number of walls have also been laid 
bare which are supposed to have belonged to the 
castrum, 

Tue German Emperor has done well in call- 
ing public attention to the refusal of the 
Bavarian Chamber to vote the 5,000]. asked for 
by the Bavarian Government for the purchase 
of pictures, &c. So little public interest is 
taken in art that no indignation is usually 
wasted on it anywhere. 
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MUSIC 


—— 
CORONATION MUSIC. 


THe great event of the Coronation of 
the King and Queen, with its gorgeous 
procession, solemn service, and general 
rejoicings, now belongs to the past. The 
scene, or rather scenes, within the Abbey 
were most soul-stirring ; every one present 
must indeed have felt that it was good to be 
there. The day’s proceedings are described 
elsewhere ; the music performed is the thin 
which will now engage our attention. As 
originally planned it embraced a period of 
over four centuries, from sixteenth-cent 
Tallis and seventeenth-century Gibbons to 
composers of the present day. The quaint 
and dignified setting of the Litany by Tallis 
was, however, omitted, the service in one 
or two places having been shortened 80 as 
to spare the King all unnecessary fatigue. 
Even before the illness which caused the 
postponement, brevity was to be the order 
of the day, and this will explain the short- 
ness of most of the pieces selected. The 
scheme included the dead composers 


Samuel Sebastian Wesley, whose “daring © 
modulations and unconventionalities stag- © 


gered the dryasdusts of his time”; Sir 
John Stainer, whose whole attention was 
devoted to the Church’s service of song; 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose genius did 
not perhaps lie in the direction of sacred 
music, but who nevertheless made contri- 
butions to that department of the art, 
especially hymn-tunes, which have become 
favourites. Sullivan, quite apart from any 
merit in the brief Introit ‘‘O hearken Thou” 
—which, to speak plainly, reflects another 
master, displaying really nothing of Sulli- 
van’s individuality—was appropriately re- 
presented, for he it was who in 1872 was 
chosen to write the ‘Te Deum’ to commemo- 
rate the recovery of King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales. Of the living con- 
posers, Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Charles 
V. Stanford had an unquestionable right to 
be represented; while from Sir Walter 
Parratt, as Master of the King’s Music, and 
Sir Frederick Bridge, as director of the 
music at the Coronation, contributions were 
naturally expected. 


The opening anthem, “‘ I ‘was glad,” com- | 


posed by Sir Hubert Parry, was sung as the 
King and Queen, entering at the west door, 
passed through the body of the church. Of 
the three numbers specially written for the 
occasion this is the strongest. There are 
some bold touches in it, also a soft, most 
expressive section for semi-chorus, ‘‘ 0 pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem,” and an im- 
posing climax, and yet we cannot say that 
it is fully worthy of him who wrote ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens.’ But the order to be brief 
must have fettered the imagination and cer- 
tainly cramped the skilful hand of the com- 
poser in development, of which he well 
understands the secrets. In years to come 
the conditions under which Sir Hubert wrote 
will probably be forgotten, and then it may 
cause surprise that he did not display his 
full strength. It is in this anthem that 
he has introduced the greetings of the 
boys of Westminster School, “‘ Vivat Regina 
Alexandra” and ‘ Vivat Rex Edwardus,” 
introducing them into the anthem itself as 
an episode; these exclamations were set to 
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a recitative phrase, the second of the greet- 
ings being afterwards forcibly repeated by 
full choir in unison and octave, with loud 
accompanying chords on the organ. In an 
account of Queen Victoria’s coronation in 
1838 we read how, ‘‘as the procession 
passed up the choir to the theatre, the 
Queen’s Scholars of Westminster, from the 
Lower Choir Galleries, greeted her Majesty 
with repeated shouts of ‘Vivat Victoria 
Regina.’” The scholars, therefore, shouted 
while the anthem was being sung, or else a 
pause must have been made in the latter— 
either plan more or less detrimental to the 
effect of the music. 

Sir Walter Parratt’s Confortare, ‘Be 
strong and play the man,” a modest con- 
tribution, was sung under his direction 
after the crowning of the King. The words 
were selected from an ancient coronation 
service, and the music to which they were 
set was not only extremely short, but also of 


| very simple character—suitable, however, 


to the sentiments expressed. Sir F’. Bridge’s 
“ Homage” anthem contains some smooth, 





ee 


melodious writing; the music, however, is 
neither deep nor elaborate. Here again 
we must remember that the music was not 
for show of learning, but for a solemn 
function. Sir C. V. Stanford’s characteristic 
‘Te Deum,’ based on an ancient Gregorian 
theme, was sung, not as originally intended 
after the Benediction, but at the close of the 
service. As to Handel’s ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ 
which followed the Anointing, we agree 
with one who, when it was first performed 
at the coronation of George II. in 1727, 








declared it to ‘‘exceed anything heretofore 
of the same kind.”’ 

One of the most emotional pieces was an 
excerpt from Purcell’s setting of the Third 


Psalm, “‘Jehova, quam multi sunt hostes,”’ 
" adapted to English words commencing “ Let 


my prayer come up as incense.’ The devo- 
‘tional character of the music, its strength 
and its beauty, made, as is the case with all 
truly great art, a direct, but, unfortunately, 
very brief appeal. It seemed indeed a pity 
that the composer should not have been 
represented at fuller length. There was no 
anthem for the Queen’s coronation—the 


[ excerpt here referred to was sung at the 
' opening as an offertory—and yet there was 
| one ready to hand by Purcell, ‘‘ My heart 


is inditing,”” which he wrote for the corona- 
tion ceremony of James II. and his consort 
in 1685. 

_ Marches were performed under the direc- 
tion of Sir Frederick Bridge and Sir Walter 
Parratt, both before and after the service. 
| The first was the ‘ Coronation March’ com- 
posed by Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, and 
dedicated by permission to the King. The 
principal theme is bold and impressive, and 
the music throughout shows dignity and 
skill ; there are no ad captandum effects, 
“nothing, as Mozart would have said, for 
, long ears.” It was followed by a 
| Marche du Couronnement’ by M. Saint- 
Saéns, of which the music is particularly 
) bright and rhythmical, and, the composer 
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colouring. It was a graceful compliment 
on the part of M. Saint-Sains to write such 
4 plece, but he is always well received in 
ngland, and his music is much played 
nere, so that the feeling which prompted 








him thus to commemorate the Coronation 
was very natural. Dr. Cowen’s bright, 
melodious ‘Coronation March,’ Mr. Percy 
Godfrey’s ‘Prize March,’ and other marches 
by Tschaikowsky and Gounod were also 
heard. At the close of the service, as the 
King and Queen left the Abbey, the fes- 
tive strains of Wagner’s ‘ Kaiser-Marsch’ 
sounded forth— music singularly appro- 
priate, since it was produced on the re- 
establishment of peace after the Franco- 
German war. The national song with 
which the March concludes was sung to 
the following words, specially written for 
the occasion by Mr. A. C. Benson :— 

Hail, Lord and Master, Mighty Sover’ign ! 

— art ‘ome with joy, thou art crown’d with 

ove 
God of our Father, look down from Heav’n above ! 


Peace, peace be with thee, 
May God guard thee, guide thee ; 
God keep thee wise to serve the State, 
God keep thee true, God keep thee great ! 
God, we adore Thee, we implore Thee, 
Save the King, Thy grace enfold him. 
God, defend him, God, uphold him ! 
Strong in might, strong in right, 
Grant his heart be stayed on Thee, 

In faith, joy and peace. 

In addition to this were given the 
introduction to the third act of ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ Gounod’s fine March from ‘La 
Reine de Saba,’ and last of all Dr. 
Elgar’s exhilarating ‘Imperial March.’ The 
performances by the orchestra, under the 
direction of Sir F. Bridge and Sir W. 
Parratt, were excellent. 

Sir F. Bridge, who was responsible for 
the whole of the music, must have felt that 
as a mortal he could not command success, 
but he certainly did his very best by careful 
rehearsals to secure it. The two divided 
sections of the choir were so placed that his 
beat could not be seen by all the members. 
Hence Sir George Martin, organist of 
St. Paul’s, and Dr. Joseph C. Bridge, 
organist of Chester Cathedral, acted as sub- 
conductors ; they were placed so that they 
could see Sir Frederick, and be seen by all 
the singers under their respective direction. 
The organist was Mr. Alcock, cf the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The per- 
formances on the whole were admirable. 
The choral singing was most impres- 
sive, the voices were well balanced and of 
pure quality ; when a forte was required it 
was strong and steady, andin even the softest 
passages the tone was never thin. The 
excellent orchestra was under the leadership 
of Mr. Alfred Gibson. 

At the close of the ceremony music of a 
different kind was heard. It was the natural 
voice-music of human beings expressing 
the joy they felt in their hearts: there was 
loud and prolonged cheering as the crowned 
King passed out of the Abbey. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Works have been written for the forthcoming 
season of Promenade Concerts, commencing on 
the 23rd inst. at Queen’s Hall, by Messrs. 
Ernest Blake, Josef Holbrooke, Charles Mac- 
lean, and Percy Pitt ; also Miss Ethel Smythe 
is arranging the Dance from her opera ‘ Der 
Wald.’ The programmes will further include 
works by Sirs A. C. Mackenzie and ©. V. 
Stanford, Drs. Cowen and Elgar, and Messrs. 
Hamish MacCunn and Edward German. The 


played in chronological order, also the entire 
orchestral compositions of Brahms. Thursdays 
and Saturdays will as usual be popular nights, 


A ‘Coronation Musicat Exursirion,” 
organized by Herr Nicholas Manskopf in con- 
nexion with his Musical Museum at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, contains portraits and manuscripts 
of nearly all the prominent living British com- 
posers ; also portraits of distinguished British 
vocalists and instrumentalists. This is certainly 
the first exhibition of the kind in Germany, and 
such recognition of our music and musicians 
will be duly appreciated. One interesting 
feature, though not musical, of this exhibition 
is a collection of portraits of the children of 
Queen Victoria in fancy-dress costumes, the 
work of an amateur. The children’s names are 
in the handwriting of the late Prince Consort. 


Luier ArpItt, the well-known conductor, and 
composer of ‘Il Bacio’ of world-wide fame, 
recently celebrated the eightieth anniversary of 
his birth, and he and his wife, Virginie, are 
about to celebrate their golden wedding. 

Herr Joser Sucuer, the Berlin conductor, 
and Frau Rosa Sucher, the distinguished 
dramatic singer, recently celebrated their silver 
wedding at Reidenau. At the time of their 
marriage they were both members of the Leip- 
zig municipal theatre. 

Frau Marerna, the original Briinnhilde at 
Bayreuth in 1876, having lost her fortune, has 
settled in Vienna as a teacher of singing. 


Aveust FrrepRicH Martin KivuGcHarpt, the 
composer, has just passed away at the early age 
of fifty-five, at Dessau, where he was capell- 
meister. He wrote symphonies (‘ Leonore,’ 
‘Im Walde,’ &c.), overtures, suites, chamber 
music, and several operas. His music is little 
known in England. Mention was made in the 
Atheneum of May 10th of his Quintet in c for 
wood-wind and horn, Op. 79, produced here 
for the first time at the second of Mr. George 
Clinton’s chamber concerts at Queen’s Hall. 


Tue death is announced of Rudolf Bibl, 
successor to Gottfried Preyer, cathedral capell- 
meister at Vienna, who died last year at an 
advanced age. Bibl, like Preyer, studied under 
the great contrapuntist Simon Sechter. He was 
born at Vienna in 1832, and elected organist of 
St. Stephen’s in 1863. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Sir. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 














DRAMA 

Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. By Henry 
Austin Clapp. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Crarr, who has published in book form 
recollections of actors, principally of the 
past, who have made most abiding im- 
pression upon him, has theatrical memories 
reaching back into the earlier half of the 
last century. About thirty years ago he 
undertook to supply the stage criticisms or 
reports for the Boston Daily Advertiser, a 
periodical as to the status of which we know 
nothing, but which at least gave him a free 
hand in the discharge of his functions. A 
portion of what he now reprints has 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. His 
criticisms are, as a rule, just, sensible, and 
readable, though uninspired. So far as 
regards the American stage we must take 
his assertions on trust, though his know- 
ledge of our stage, with which he occasion- 
ally deals, is not so exact as to give us 
absolute confidence in so doing. Miss Ada 
Cavendish, of whom he speaks as “a large, 
ponderous, unimportant belle,” was neither 





eight symphonies of Schubert, the nine of 
Beethoven, and the six of Tschaikowsky will be 


large nor ponderous, even if, which we do 
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not grant, she was unimportant. ‘ Patter v. 
Clatter,’ in which Charles Mathews per- 
formed ‘‘an amazing feat,” was not “his 
father’s comedietta,” but his own. The 
account of Miss Neilson’s early career in 
England is inaccurate in many respects. 
We are startled by some literary opinions. 
Yielding to few in our admiration of Blanco 
White’s ‘“‘sole achievement, his matchless 
sonnet, ‘Night and Death,’” we do not 
think it will ‘‘linger on the lips and in the 
hearts of men when the whole mass of 
Spenser’s beautiful poems in the same kind 
exist, if they exist at all, as studies in 
prosody.” In what language is the word 
‘‘ adresse ” in the following sentence: ‘ But 
Mr. James’s speech did not halt, and his 
mind demonstrated extreme adresse” ? Our 
purpose is not, however, to censure or to 
carp. Many of those with whom Mr. Clapp 
deals are unknown in this country, and there 
is one man, William Warren, comedian, to 
whom an entire chapter is accorded, who 
seems, with the exception of one year, to 
have acted nowhere but in Boston. Of ‘‘ his- 
trionic vagabondage’”’ and of the ‘“ mer- 
cenary ‘star’ system” he is said to have 
had no experience, and when, a little 
before his retirement from the stage, his 
seventieth birthday was celebrated he had, 
it is said, “given 13,345 performances and 
had appeared in 577 characters.” This 
is surely an unprecedented record. William 
Warren was Joseph Jefferson’s cousin, 
we learn from Jefferson’s ‘Autobio- 
graphy,’ and furnished Artemus Ward with 
an introduction when he came to London. 
Jefferson speaks of Warren with enthu- 
siasm, and mentions his fidelity to 
Boston, but declares him to have been a 
star actor for one season—the season, 
doubtless, when, according to Mr. Clapp, 
he was absent from his favourite city. A 
contrast is drawn in the volume before us 
between Jefferson, who in the latter half of 
his life as an actor probably ‘‘ impersonated 
not more than a dozen parts in all,” and 
Warren, compared with whom ‘the lives of 
all his rivals seem narrow, monotonous, and 
unfruitful.” Warren, whose Latin is said 
to have been “ perfect even in its quantities,” 
was ‘a School and Conservatory of acting 
in himself. In him Boston had a Théatre 
Francais, situated on Tremont Street, as 
long as he lived and played; and Boston 
ought to be ashamed of itself that it did 
not derive more profit from the inspection 
and enjoyment of his masterly art than the 
present time gives any proof of.” To Eng- 
lish readers the chapter on Warren is the 
most interesting in the volume. Other actors 
with whom Mr. Clapp deals are Mr. Toole, 
C. J. Mathews, Charlotte Cushman, Fechter, 
Booth, Salvini, Miss Neilson, and Sir Henry 
Irving. The last-named is, indeed, the sub- 
ject of special and not very favourable com- 
ment. Neither English acting nor English 
drama (of the last century) appeals very 
strongly to the latest critic. Some Robert- 
sonian plays die hard. ‘ ‘Caste’ leads in 
limpet ability to cling to life. ‘School’ is 
‘revived’ every now and then for a few 
hours [ sic], but soon resumes its slumbers.”’ 
Of Albery, Yates, Charles Reade, Simpson, 
Tom Taylor, Henry J. Byron, it is asked, 
“What has become of all their lavish waste 
of dramatic words?”’ The inquiry is perti- 
nent, though the same question might be 





no less appropriately asked of French dra- 
matists of a corresponding epoch. When, 
again, Mr. Clapp says that reading Robert- 
son’s ‘School’ is like “ absorbing a gallon 
of weak, warmish eau sucrée flavored with 
the juice of half a lemon and a small pinch 
of ginger,” an experiment we are not dis- 
posed to try, and compares that piece with 
“the half a hundred tragedies and 
comedies [sic] which remain to us from 
the Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ,” the comparison is scarcely 
significant. Mr. Clapp’s volume is amusing 
to read and has its uses as a work of 
reference. 








Deutsche Thalia, Band I., edited by Dr. F. A. 
Mayer, of Vienna (Vienna and Leipzig, Brau- 
miiller), is the first issue of a year-book devoted 
to the stage which is admirably thorough, and 
will, we hope, be a permanent institution. We 
only wish that so far-reaching a record was 
issued in this country. Starting with some 
reminiscences of earlier notable events, such as 
the production of ‘Fidelio’ ;in Paris in 1829, 
and three prologues of the eighteenth century, 
the volume proceeds to ‘‘ the stage of to-day” 
in the big centres, like Berlin, Berne, Munich, 
and Vienna, a high standard of criticism being 
maintained. An account of theatres abroad 
follows, translated articles being contributed by 
Mr. Archer on England, and M. Faguet and 
others on France. Further, there is an obituary, 
which includes a brief account of Buchanan by 
Dr. Oswald, and of Edmond Got by M. E. 
Sarradin ; while the whole concludes with a 
most painstaking bibliography of the theatrical 
literature of 1901, duly including Mr. Hastings’s 
volume. The whole is rather oppressively 
solid, as is the way of German records, but the 
editor is certainly to be congratulated on his 
enterprise and its results. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


E1cut West-End theatres are all that remain 
open. These are Wyndham’s, the Garrick, the 
Prince of Wales’s, Daly’s, the Lyric, the Avenue, 
the Strand, and the Apollo. It is noteworthy 
that six of these are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square, which seems now 
to be the theatrical centre. The lowest point in 
theatrical affairs appears to have been reached, 
but the rally begins next week and will be com- 
plete by the beginning of next month. 


In the production at the Haymarket of 
‘There ’s Many a Slip,’ by Capt. Marshall, Miss 
Winifred Emery will be the Comtessed’Autreval ; 
Miss Daisy Thimm, Léonie de la Villegontier ; 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Gustave de Grignon; Mr. 
H. B. Irving, the Baron de Montrichard ; and 
Mr. Marsh Allen, Henri de Flavigneul. On the 
production of the original at the Comédie 
Frangaise on March 17th, 1851, Regnier was 
Gustave ; Provost, the Baron de Montrichard ; 
and Madame Allan, the Comtesse. The adapta- 
tion will also be given in America with Miss 
Jessie Millward, Miss Beatrice Irwin, and the 
Earl of Rosslyn in the cast. 


‘Toe Marriace or Kirty’ is the title 
assigned to the adaptation of ‘ La Passerelle ’ to 
be given on Tuesday at the Duke of York’s. 
Miss Marie Tempest will play the heroine, first 
taken at the Vaudeville on January 3lst by 
Madame Réjane, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys will 
be her rival, the would-be divorcée. 

Mr. Georce ALEXANDER has returned to 
London and begun at the St. James’s rehearsals 
of ‘If I were King.’ 








RECEIVED.—F. H.—A. G.—L. C. M.—J. M.—H. F. 
R. W. W.—You neglect the philological side : we cannot. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop j Du 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | —Downy—F ad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent—Ghost | Lo: 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | Names—Giaour. i ] 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Ceesar’s Sword | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. Dai 
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host | = London. 
' East India Badge — Endorsement — England’s 
' Darling. 
and | Female Fighters—Fleetwood (Col, George). 
ury | Games—Georges I.-IV., Lines on—Greek Pro- 


lina & nunciation, 





ged Heartsease, Legend of. 
ince Inquests in Olden Times. 
Kipling (Rudyard), 
Leisure Hour Jubilee—Lord Mayors, Farly Por- 
rick traits of. 
mel Macaulay and Hannah More, 
off New South Wales, First British Subject born in 
as- —Nicknames, Political, of Chamberlain and Biilow. 
us} Owens College Jubilee. 
Portuguese, Naval Supremacy of. 
St. Clement Danes—Sleeping Garments, Earliest 
— Use of, 
iter Tedula, Bird mentioned by Spenser—Tennis, 
r of Origin of the Name—Thackeray—Thrale (Mrs.), 
— her House at Streatham. 
[j— | Watts-Dunton, his ‘ Aylwin’—Window Glass, its 
s— _—«— Earliest Use— Windsor Uniform, 
ind | Yard of Ale. 
Bibliography. 
, Books recently published. 
108 Epigrams. 
— | Epitaphs. 
- | Folk-lore. 
| Heraldry. 
Proverbs and Phrases. 
age} Quotations. 
bill §  Shakespeariana. 


Songs and Ballads. 
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Office of Nutes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


‘TES :—Ballads on the Coronation of George II.—Bibliography of 
Dibdin’s Works — Bacon-Shakespeare Question — Shakespeare, 
Sonnet Ixxvi.—Inventor of the Postcard—‘‘ Cond "—‘ Sergeant Bell 
and his Raree Show ’—Themistocles and the Peloponnesian War— 
‘Swindler. 
QUBEIE a= Livings © in the Game of Maw—Charles Gordon, of the 
no ry-lights’’— French Quotation— 
ae “of Book Wegtee— eet aa he ee pers 8 Portrait 
ly See—Greece and Gladstone— 
“ Different than”—Freund Hein—Bugle as a Signal Instrument— 
“Gentleman from Ohio’ — A. Hepplewhite, Cabinet-maker— 
Macaulay : References—‘‘ Le Furmager ”"—Dandy-cart— Farmiloe, 
and Scott and Wilkie—Alexander MacDougall 
—John of Gaunt at Markheaton—Earthworks at Burpham— Epis- 
copal College of St. Edward—‘ Hertfordshire Historians.’ 
REPLIES :—Michael Bruce and Burns—Thackeray and Home@opathy— 
King’s-taper—Heraldic— Danes in Pembroke—Duke of Brabant— 
Desborough Portraits and Relics—Green an Unlucky Colour— 
Projection on a Saw—‘‘ Flapper "—Various Lengths of the Perch— 
‘‘Meresteads’’ or ‘‘Mesesteads’’—O and its Pronunciation— 
“‘ Barracked”—Byron’s Bust by Bartolini— Ceiling Inscription in 
Shropshire—Lambrook Stradling—‘‘ Ycleping” the Church—Mallet 
be y Wren—Jews’ Way: Jews’ Gate: Jews’ Lane—Shakespeare 
Bacon—Defoe—Legend of Lady Alice Lea—Thackeray’s Resi- 
dences in London—‘ Upwards of.” 
NOTES ON BOOKS:—Potter’s ‘Sohrab and Leger *—Copinger’s 
‘History of Buxhall ’ —‘The Saga Book of the Viking Club ’—Little- 
dale’s Dyce’s ‘Glossary of the Works of William Shakespeare’— 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for AUGUST 9 contains :— 

NOTES :—Coronation—Danteiana—Church of England Sixty Years Ago 
—Premierships of Victorian Era—‘‘ Reapered ”"—Old Glasgow House 
—Ferdinando— — Wellington's Spanish Prayer Book—‘‘ Man in the 

street "—‘‘ Coburg ”—“' Arising out of.” 

QUERIES :—Longfellow—‘ Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned” 
—Cardinal Allen—Lines in Purcell—School in Scotland — Fox — 
‘Caste’: Prototy pes—M‘Quillans of Dunluce— Pepys and Sanderson 
Families— Englishmen Buried Abroad—Nominal Burden—Knights 
of the Garter— Family eet ‘Billy ’’=Tin Can—‘ Purchas his 

”"—Lines on Withered Wild Flower— 


Pilgrimes,’ 1625— 
First Edition—Rutter— 


“ Loopho 
Polygraphic Hall— Whitefield’ ‘3 ‘Hymns’: 
Eighteenth Century Indexes. 

REPLIES :—Heraldry before the Lup bear ey Wanted — 
Many Religions and One Sauce—Old Songs—Knurr and Spell— 
Great Frost of 1683-4—Coronation Dress of Bishops—‘ Muffineer”’ 

—Gordon, Russian Admiral—BKirmingham: “ Brumagem ”—Pro- 
verbs in ‘Jacula Prudentum ‘—Knighthoed—‘“‘ Leaps and bounds”’ 
—Arms of Eton and Winchester Colleges—Merry England and the 
Mass—Coleridge— Suvesnors of Public Schools—‘‘ Ye gods and 
little fishes!’’ — Di yf iso of Banking Firm — Downie’s 
Slaughter—Schaw a ospetry—‘‘Corn-bote”—Horse with Four 
White Stockings—Flint- “Glass ‘Trade—Haxter, of Australia—Chi- 
Kho Monogram — Statistical Data — King’s Champion — Alison's 
Rectorial Addresses — Koudicca— Capt. Morris’s Wife — The 
National Flag—Capt. Arnold—Serjeant Edward Dendy. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Rouse’s ‘Greek Votive Offerings ’—‘‘ Chiswick 
Shakespeare ’—Sladen’s ‘ London and its Leaders’—Reviews and 
Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 2 contains :— 


NOTES :—Stamp Collecting Forty Years Ago—Notes on Skeat’s ‘Con- 

cise Dictionary ’—Italian Jingoism in 1591— Book- titles in books— 

* Quick” =-Italian-iron — “‘ Raising the wind” —Coronation Post- 
ponement—Cries of Animals—Female Stenographers in Old Times 
—Dickens and Tibullus. 

QUERIES :—Bolton Abbey Compotus—General E. Mathew—Black for 
Mourning—Race of the Gybbins—Mrs. Barker, Novelist—Anderton 
—Flint: Ferrey—‘‘ Nonesopretties”: ‘ Spinnel’’—Holme of Holme 
Hall—Dunlop — Coincidence — “ Pristinensis. Episcopus ”"—Baker— 
St. Ernulphus—Waterloo Ballroom — Haselock Family—Danes in 
=e — Borough of Bishop's Stortford — Forster — Russian 

tory: 

ee ie — Albino Animals — Castle Carewe — “‘ Wild- 


ompany — Candace — ‘‘ Endorsement” — Kennett’s Wharf— 
** Mallet ’’ or ‘ Mullet” —** Met ’—National Flag—Orange Blossoms 
—‘ Beatific vision” — ‘“ Astonish the natives’’— Waldby Family 


Arms— Stoning the Wren— Marks on Table Linen—‘ Sixes and 
sevens’”—American Edition of Dickens— Locomotive and Gas— 
Fleetwood Pedigree — Lady Nottingham — Ainsworth — Byron’s 
Grandfather — Halley Family — Heuskarian Loria Fear - the 
Past—Book-markers—Phaer—Grace before Meat—‘‘ Box Harry ’— 
Hobbins Family—'Tib’s Eve. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hills’ ‘ Antonio Stradivari ’—‘ Yorkshire Archxo- 
logical Journal,’ Parts 63 and 64 —‘ English Historical Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 26 contains :— 
—‘‘Corn-bote” in Barbour’s ‘Bruce’—Landor on Singing 


~ ju 


NOTES: 
Birds—Thackeray and Hommopathy—“ Hoping against hi 
Shakespeare Allusions — its Pr * Whiting 
Lessons on Sand—Sale of the Old Prince of Wales's Theatre— 
“From the lone shieling”—Scott’s * Woodstock ’— Schoolboys’ 
ne he at Weddings—ram=—Knaye of Clubs—Born on the Field of 
Wate: 

QUERIES eee Wanted—Hodgskin—‘‘I shall pass through 
this worl:”—Heasley, Beesley, &c.—Capt. Morris’s Wife—Spearing 
—Governors of Public Schools—‘ Charley” in Popular Kimes— 
‘North-West Fox from the North-West Passage,’ 1635—Gounod— 
Duke of Brabant—Legend of Lady Alice Lea—Butler’s ‘ Erewhon’— 
King’s-taper—“ First love is a ‘rank exotic”—Almond Tree and 
Old Age—Black Hole of Calcutta: Last Survivor—RKockall—Austria 
and the Isle of Man—Lady Elizabeth Percy. 

REPLIES :—Bruce and Burns—Snodgrass—Cipher-Story Bibliogra; hy— 
Napoleon’s First Marriage—Mourning Sunday—‘ Dirty Old Man’— 
ictemay of Jesus—Iron Duke—“ In an interesting condition” — 
Germ etters—‘Comic Annual’—Crossing Knives and Forks— 
Silhouettes of Children—Greek Pronunciation—Gender in German 
and Russian —‘“‘Ote-toi de Ja.” &c.—Clifford-Braose—Autograph 
Cottage — Lady Morley — ‘ Barracked’’ — Quant — Lime-tree— 
Baronets of Nova Scotia—Papal Provisions—May Cats—Hour - 
Sunday Morning Service—Dutch Refugees in London—“ Ye ” 
and little fishes! "Hebrew Incantations—‘ Returning thanks.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ New English Dicti y’—‘The Encyclop 
Britannica,’ Vol. III. 


Notices to Correspondents. 








Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


THE ATHENAZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





Last Week’s ATHENALUM contains Articles on 


PROGRESS of INDIA, JAPAN, and CHINA in the CENTURY, 

MR. BIRRELL on HAZLITT. 

The CHURCH of ALL SAINTS, NORTHAMPTON, 

‘The PHILOSOPHY of HENKY SIDGWICK. 

TAINES LIFE and LETTERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—A King’s Woman; The Conquest of Charlotte; The 
Virginian ; Love with Honour ; Oldfield; ‘the Passion of Mahael ; 
A Wilfal W oman ; Hookey. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—On Commando; Lrg eat tee of New 
South Wales; The United Kingdom and its Trade; The Lake of 
—— Submarine Warfare ; ‘The Night Side ‘a London ; Captain 

Bre ens aes Twilight; London and its Leaders. 


John 
LIST oa NEW 0. 
A QUESTION of FACTS; The GRAVE of od The 


TMPRIMERIE NATIONALE ; EDMUND ). 
“DANTESQUE,” “DANTIST,” &c.; The POINTS at ISSU E 
BETWEEN HENRY II. and BECKET ; A SEVENTEENTH- 


CENTURY pare SION to SHAKSPEARE ; SALE. 
LITERARY GO) 


SCIENCE ay , Sportsman’s Library ; Practical Histology - 
noes The Nature Study Exhibition ; Anthropological Notes ; 
ossip. 
FINE AKTS Ra Senay is Notes from Rome ; George Dalziel; The 
Dutuit Collection ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 
The ATHENAUM for August 2 contains Articles on 
EDUCATION and EMPIRE. 
WELSH and IRISH MEDIEVAL ROMANCE, 
BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL. 
GREGOROVIUS’S HISTORY of ROME. 
A STORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
A NEW LIFE of ROBESPIERRE. 
NEW NOVELS :—A Double-barrelled Detective Story; The New 
Christians; Holy Matrimony; McGlusky; Time and Chance ; 


Hésitation oc peanae 

LOCAL HISTO 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

BOOKS for TO 

CLASSICAL LITERA’ TURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Studies in Irish History and Biography ; 
Great French Preachers; Writers’ Year-Book; Prince Eugéne 
and ahh Mr. Passmore Edwards ; a Parliamentary Poets ; 

; ‘The Examiner’; Gossip 


00K 

‘A FRIEND of NELS ON’; EIGHTH INTERNA‘ TIONAL CONGRESS 

of the geet EDMUND PYLE, D.D. ; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: Se Metare and Motor Driving ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Cathedral Handbooks; Rugs and Laces; ae 3 the 
chapel Art Gallery; Etchings at Mr. Gutekunst’s Galle The 
Administration of the National Gallery ; The Koyal Archeological 
Institute at Southampton ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Plays; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 26 contains Articles on 

TEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA. 

HENRY VIII. 

The NEW ENGL red oeonenen: 

Sea PHILOSO 

MR. BOOKER W ASHING! tao 'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THEOLOGICAL LITER. RE :—A Critical and Historical eeaeny 
into the Origin of oe” Third Gospel; The Life of St. Luk A 
Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel; 
‘The Gospel according to St. John: an Inquiry into its Genesis and 
Historical Value; ‘The Epistles of St John, the Greek ‘Text with 
Notes and Essays; Etudes sur les Evangiles ; The Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts of the gem So the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1900-1901; An Intr to the Epistles, con- 
ae a Vindication of the Pauline Authorshi of both Epistles, 
and an Interpretation of the Eschatological Sect on of 2 Thess. ii. 

SHORT STORIES. 

STATE PAPERS and fio Mia: 

RECEN't WORK on PLAT 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE ne Strathcona ; War Horses Present and 

Future; Asoka; Durham Account Rolls; Swift’s Prose Works; 
Colonial Government; A View of Hindoo Society; An English 
Girl in Paris ; Western Australia. 


pp 
H UNTO HIS MAJESTY; MR. KEGAN PAUL; 
AN SACRED ANIMALS; EDMUND PYLE, D.D.; ‘FROM 
the FLEET in the FIFTIES’; The FIREFLY in ITALY ; SALES. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE ;—Millais on Surface-feeding Ducks ; 





History of Geology; 


Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. Goodall’s Reminiscences; Two Spec el The 
“Labyrinth” and the Palace of Knossos ; Sales ; Gossi 

MUSIC:—‘Don Giovanni’; Production ‘of ‘Der Wald’; Royal 
ene Students’ Performance ; Beethoven and Clementi ; 
ossip. 

DRAMA :—‘ Les Deux Ecoles’; Gossip. 





THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. AIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


e best remedy fo: 
ACIDITY of tne | STOMACH, " REARTBURN, 
HEADACHE GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 











DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN beg to annownce that they will publish on AUGUST 28 the eagerly awaited New Romance by 
MISS MARIE CORELLI 


Entitled 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for this Novel is so enormous that the Publishers have been obliged to print a First Edition of 120,000 Copies, 
thus surpassing the record of ‘ The Master Christian,’ of which 100,000 Copies were printed as a First Edition. Orders for 
this remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment may be avoided. 
H. G. WELLS. 

MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleaswre in annowneing that they have published this month a brilliant Novel by 
Mr. H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘ Anticipations,’ ‘ The Wheels of Chance,’ &c., entitled The SEA LADY, crown S8vo, 6s. Orders 
can now be received at all Booksellers’. 








HELEN MATHERS. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ is NOW READY—HONEY, by HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ARTHUR MORRISON. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘ Tales of Mean Streets’ will be published by MESSRS, METHUEN in. SEPTEMBER, 
entitled The HOLE in the WALL, crown Svo, 6s. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
A New and leng Romance, crown S8vo, 6s., by the Author of ‘ Children of the Mist,’ ‘ Sons of the Morning, &c., will be 
published during AUGUST by MESSRS. METHUEN. The title of this Book is The RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

MESSRS. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, both Copyright and non-Copyright, at Gd. The 
Writers are brilliant, and include ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS MALET, GEORGE ELIOT, Mrs. GASKELL, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, LEW WALLACE, GILBERT PARKER, W. CLARK RUSSELL, Capt. MARRYAT, Mrs. CROKER. 
The covers are charming. They will be glad if the Public will ask for their 6d. Books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. A 
Prospectus will be sent to any address. 





MESSRS. METHUEN beg also to call attention to the following recent Publications in Fiction:—A Volume of Stories 
by the late Sir WALTER BESANT, A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, crown 8vo, 6s.; Miss DOROTHEA GERARD’S Novel, 
HOLY MATRIMONY, crown 8vo, 6s.; a most lively and true Story of Nautical Life, entitled JIM TWELVES, by W. F. 
SHANNON, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; a Novel by Mr. BARING-GOULD, entitled MISS QUILLET, illustrated by G. Grenville 
Manton, crown Svo, 6s.; JAIR the APOSTATE, by A. G. HALES, illustrated by A. H. Buckland, crown 8vo, 6s.; a New 
Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT, entitled BARBARA’S MONEY, crown Svo, 6s.; A PRINCESS of the HILLS, by Mrs. 
BURTON HARRISON, illustrated, crown Svo, 6s.; WASTED FIRES, by HUME NISBET, crown Svo, 6s.; The PUPPET 
CROWN, by HAROLD MACGRATH, illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s.; and The TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, by RICHARD 
MARSH, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The same Publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NORFOLK, with charming Illustrations by B. C. Boulter, 
pott 8vo, 3s.; and a Little Guide to BRITTANY, by Mr. BARING-GOULD, illustrated by Miss Wylie, pott 8vo, 3s. 

They have also published ON COMMANDO, by D. S. VAN WARMELO, a Boer Prisoner at Ahmednagar, crown 8vo, 








3s. Gd. 
) 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. DOROTHEA GERARD, [Ready. |The TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, Ricuarp Marsu. [ Ready. 
PAPA. Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. [Ready. | CHILDREN of the BUSH. H. Lawson. [Neat week, 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Sir WALTER BESANT. [Ready. The RIVER. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. [Next week. 
MRS. CLYDE. JULIEN GORDON. [Ready. | TEMPORAL POWER. MARIE CORELLI, [4ug. 28. 
JAIR the APOSTATE. A. G. HALES. [Ready. | OLIVIA’S SUMMER. Mrs. M. FE. Mann. (Sept. 4. 
The BRANDED PRINCE. WEATHERBY CHESNEY. [Heady. |The HOLE in the WALL. ARTHUR MorRISON. [Sept. 4, 
BARBARA'S MONEY. ADELINE SERGEANT. [Ready. | The FOUNDING of FORTUNES. Jaye Bartow. [Sept. 4, 
MISS QUILLET. 8. BARING-GOULD. [Ready. |The CREDIT of the COUNTY. W. E. Nornis. (Sept. 11. 
A PRINCESS of the HILLS. Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON. [Ready. |The FATE of VALSEC. J. BLOUNDELLE Burton.  [Sept. ll. 
WASTED FIRES. HuME NISBET. [Ready. | The ADVENTURES of 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. RICHARD BaGor. [ Ready. SIR JOHN SPARROW. = Hanroup Bacstrz. [ Sept. 18 
The SEA LADY. H. G. WELLs. [Ready. | WITH ESSEX in IRELAND. Hon. Emity LAWLESS. [Sept. 18 
The PUPPET CROWN. HAROLD MACGRATH. [Ready. | FELIX. ROBERT HICHENS. [Sept. 25. 
HONEY. HELEN MATHERS. [Ready. | The WHITE WOLF. “Q.” [ Sept, 25. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
JIM TWELVES. W. F. SHANNON. [Ready. | The INCA’S TREASURE. ERNEST GLANVILLE. [ Sept, 23, 
_A BAYARD from BENGAL. F, ANSTEY. [Next week. | 
METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Editorial C i should be d to ‘‘ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. wie 








Printed by Jonn Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.O. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh —Saturday, August 16, 1902. ‘ 
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